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PREFACE 


The stories included in this volume have been translated by 
me from my Oriya originals, excepting “‘A Saucer of Milk” and 
“Fish Mayonnaise” which are English originals and do not have 
counterparts in Oriya. But being a bilingual writer I do hope I 
have been able to save the translations from the usual criticism of 
conveying the meaning somehow, without caring to re-create 
the tone and flavour of the originals in another idiom. 

I have written extensively in Oriya with eight collections to 
date, whereas this is my first volume of short stories in English. 
It would therefore be difficult to say that they are fairly represen- 
tative of my works. Rather they are largely socio-centric, much 
as I love, generally, to play with the workings of the human mind 
in inter-personal situations. This is because the collection brings 
together stories most of which were translated and published at 
different times, going by the popularity achieved by translations 
in other Indian languages or requests made by intending 
publishers for a certain type of stories to suit their formats. 
However, in choosing the twelve for this collection I have tried 
to present a varied fare as far as I could—from the basically 
serious and philosophical as in “Godless” to the apparently 
flippant as in “Apel”, and in backgrounds ranging from the 
exotic Mbabane in Swaziland to the banks of the placid, yet 
pitiless Brahmaputra. Let me hope it would help the reader, as 
he moves from one story to another, with a chang of pace, if not 
of perspective. 

My grateful acknowledgement is due to the publications 
wherein most of these stories were first published. A Saucer of 
Milk (Chandrabhaga, a literary English journal, Cuttack, 1979); 
Red Evening (New Writings in India, Penguin Books, U.K., 1974); 
Godless (Modern Indian Short Stories, ICCR, New Delhi, 1983); 
The Egg (Minimax, a literary journal, New Delhi, 1978); Dogs of 
the Night (Keynote, Bombay, 1982); Death of an Indian (Debonair, 


Bombay, 1976); A Million Birds (Times of India Weekly, Bombay, 
1973); The Hundred Sons (Indian Horizons, ICCR, New Delhi, 
1981). 

Lastly, I may apologise for my class-origins—urban, middle- 
class and ‘intellectual’, For the stories, alas, are apt to reveal 
this fact. The best I could do was to remember Sartre and avoid 
committing ‘bad faith’ with my readers. I hope to be told that 
I have not failed in my efforts. 


Author 


A Saucer of Milk 


She is happy as an animal. 

I do not know if she has really taken to me. These animals 
are properly selfish in their happiness. Well, she is after all a cat, 
an animal and child, and I am a man aged fifty plus, prone to 
philosophy and a natural contempt for the philistines—that is, my 
fellow-tenants, the honourable Experts from all over the world 
made to live under the same roof, 

She has finished with the saucer of milk and is licking herself 
to greater happiness. I cannot possess her, there is no question 
about it. But I am sure she will come to me more than to any 
of those people. 

She is a healthy cat, black all over except for patches of white 
around her paws; seeming like summer shoes. She belonged to 
Tina. Tina was in this apartment house for three months and has 
gone back to her home, somewhere in Italy. 

She is no Tina, this cat. But when you meet the cool green 
eyes, you have got to remember. That is the least you owe to her 
disturbing ethereal presence. 

How could the ethereal be ever disturbing? You would never 
know. Your deliberate pose of defying divinity with your dirty 
denims, strident jazz, unkempt hair and the ugly yawn of boredom 
would never allow you to feel the pain of the ethereal ...the 
suffering inflicted by the blue skies of Swaziland on those hills 
breaking out in multiple colours of agony, writhing in multitudin- 
ous shapes of boulders, splinters, peaks and what have you, the 
common sights you pass by on week-ends on your mindless drives 
to Pigg’s Peak or somewhere. You Rody Steiner, Sonny Sommer- 
ville, Prince Banerji, Pat and Patricia, the young people who 
presume to own and spurn life at the same breath, 
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Now you, the few middle-agers. Ali Hussain, Mr. Green and 
Dr. Pitkin, you gentlemen who are equally aware of the necessity 
of God and sex at your age, but do not know how to go about it 
without inviting comments. I have seen you flipping through the 
pages of the Happy Hooker and the unclad forms of female flesh 
in the book-stalls of the Swaziland News Agency. Good luck to 
your prayers behind the heavy curtains. But why should you expect 
me to believe that your feelings for Tina were wholly paternal, 
with no shades of Lolita or the like? 

Essentially, all of you, the young people and the old, the 
Experts drawn from many countries of the East and the West wish 
to make a neat pile by the end of your contract. For you, Tina 
was a diversion or may be a bonus. Nor did you really care for 
her cat. Otherwise, the animal would not have neatly bypassed 
you and mewed at my doors. 

I too am an Expert assigned to Swaziland to help them with 
their educational problems. I am also fond of my extra money. 
But as I have said before, I am a thinking person. 1 can think and 
realize and suffer... 

The cat is looking at me, grateful, I suppose, in a tentative bid 
to be possessed. But I do not want to possess a cat, an animal, a 
child. For possession is an extinction, an end to the ethereal pain, 
if you will pardon the repetition. I wish only to cherish and record 
the memory of an experience. The greatness of an experience, 
which can never be truly laid bare before anybody, even my dear 
family back in India. | 

I do not know when she came to be a young tenant of our 
Jacaranda Houses, as the daughter of some Italian engineer, attach- 
ed to a private firm, a mere non-Expert who could somehow 
manage to secure temporary accommodation in a building meant 
for the Experts. Somebody, may be my Pakistani brother Ali 
Hussain, told me that an outsider has been smuggled into our 
building. Such are the ways of this strange country. But I could 
not care less. I was then deeply immersed in my studies of the 
Being by Heidegger, and I could hardly be bothered by the incom- 
ings and outgoings in the Jacaranda House. 

Till I met Tina. I remember to have seen her first when she 
was looking so very happily at the manipulations of a cat on the 
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topmost slender boughs of a non-descript tree in the front of our 
house. Her shared joy with the prankster was hardly inspiring. I 
could easily dismiss her as an overgrown kid, seeking fun beyond 
the limits of her age and circumstances. But I was fascinated by the 
eyes—not merely the emerald green, common to so many 
Europeans, but the loving penetrating lust in her expression. As if 
she was determined to bind herself with the progress of the cat, a 
creature of her choice, and was inviting all the world to join her in 
the intense occupation. Here was no ordinary fun. It looked as 
though she was making herself, in total joy, to become the cat. 
And then she asked me a silly question—do you see my lizard? 

My black beautiful lizard? 

My answer, I believe, was appropriate and the smile sympa- 
thetic. The Lizard, yes, I said. Or you may call it a snake or a 
man walking upside down. It is wonderful,...isn’t it? ...by the way, 
what is your name, little girl? 

Call me Tina...and I am not a little girl. Then she forgot all 
about me, looking upwards at the latest progress of the black 
animal scratching at some crevice besides the junction of a bough 
and the trunk. 

I crept away and apart, down the hill to the Alister Miller 
street to buy my daily milk and bread. But I was reminded of 
Heidegger. Man is a creature of distance; he is perpetually beyond 
himself. And doesn’t the rare person have the gift of running away 
in a sprint, in a burst of intenser life, and of distancing into the 
animal soul of a cat? Why should I label her as a little girl matur- 
ing in. small curiosities to an average state of zero? I told myself 
that she was indecd unique; the glitter in her green eyes was 
unmistakable. That is when 1 felt that she was akin to the ethereal, 
and I turned back to look at her. 

I did not like the scene. The stumpy bearded Rody Steiner, 
mining Expert from Germany, was holding Tina aloft to make her 
see the feline wonders at close range. Holding the young body of 
Tina, palpably, knowingly...I just did not like the scene, the all- 
too-innocent act. I wanted to tell her to get off and behave. Was 
she not like my daughter, after all, who needs to be warned 
against these people? 


I felt foolish and went along on my way. What is Tina to me¢ 
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and I to Tina that IT should weep for...etc. 

But TI could not avoid reverting to the subject. We are all 
outsiders in Swaziland, not merely in the legal sense. We owe no 
allegiance to the great Ngwenyama* and the morals monitored by 
him for his own people. We also consider ourselves free of the 
so-called inhibitions of our own civilisations. In the result, you 
have the libidos running amuck, the denims getting dirtier and 
dirtier, and for the older ones, the colours of secret sin. What 
would poor Tina know about these things, the oddities of the adult 
mind in a country far from home? 

I do have the credentials for protecting the young innocent. 
Apart from being a thinking person, I am the father cf a daughter 
older than Tina. She is doing her medicine in India, and we are 
lovingly proud of each other. I have also my devoted wife at 
home...but that is another matter, There is nothing wrong and 
foolish in my concern for the little girl, I told myself in clear 
terms. 

It so happened that I was not given enough time to forget 
about her. Thanks to the cat, we had to meet each other again 
before the week was out. 

It was one of those electric storms that herald the beginnings 
of summer in the hills of Swaziland. Doors and windows rattle 
as if in an earthquake, and thunderbolts seem to be hurled at 
random from above. An ideal atmosphere for Heidegger. No 
wonder I could not hear the persistent knocking at my door, and 
when I did it was the lithe form of Tina, hugging the cat. 

She begged to be excused. Her story was told breathlessly 
as one would expect from a girl in the present situation. What 
she said was that the cat was hungry, and her parents were ‘out 
and she wished to have a saucer of milk for the animal. No prob- 
lem, I said, and the cat was duly offered her dues. But what about 
your wet clothes? I am used to geting wet and I am not affected by 
the cold virus, she answered with a reassuring smile. Making it 
appear that she was above these petty afflictions. 

Her gaze rested on Heidegger and then on the other impres- 
sive writers of literature, philosophy, psychology, higher fiction 
and higher political studies. Open admiration of my choice in 


* Leader of the pcople, a native title of the king of Swaziland. 
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books is quite common, even from the shallow casual types who 
do me the honour of visiting once in a while. 1 did not want this 
little girl to join the chorus. It would have been obviously false 
and insincere. But the question she asked me came with a clap of 
thunder. 

‘You are a lonely man, Mr. Sinha—aren’t you?” 

“Well yes—] am without my family, you know, but it is only 
for the last eight months I have been here and I will be back 
home in a few more months—unless of course the contract is 
extended.” And I hastened to add, lest she would start gathering 
some pity in her young head “‘you see, I always have my books, 
my constant companions in India as over here...” 

Then she fastened her eyes on me, those cool green eyes as if 
she was. not interested in my unnecessary recital, and was trying 
to entrap me in her Being, as she was doing to the cat. 

She talked about other trivial matters while she was at my 
place and the storm was subsiding. The absence of snakes in 
Mbabane, her mother’s craze for knitting too many sweaters and 
cardigans, her father’s poor knowledge of English, etc. But after 
she left, I recalled those brief moments when her eyes were focu- 
sed on me, and I felt uncomfortable. 

Not that she was mocking at me. The ethereal cannot and 
does not indulge in mockery. But it does tantalize. In reaching into 
me--a man and not an animal—she was teasing me with the whis- 
per of an answer. 

But how could I help her with the complete answer and be 
happy and relieved unless I got closer to her? 

Some days later my burly Pakistani fellow-expert Janab Ali 
Hussain was confiding in me—‘‘Have you noticed? ... This new 
girl. They are all after her. Dr. Pitkin, Prince Banerji, Rody 
Steiner and all the rest. They have even stopped throwing those 
noisy parties with girls and booze for the last several week-ends... 
well, better sleep for old people like you and me (broad grin)... 
but what a shame! What an awful bloody shame!!” Thus he 


nodded his head sideways in profound regret and rushed to look 
after his fowl, chicks and what have you. 
Expert. 


Maybe I did not like the ways of Ali Hussain. But that was 


He was the Dairy 
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beside the point. I had every reason to be happy that wild drunken 
parties were not going to foul the night-air of our week-ends any 
more. It was surely a tribute to my philosophical insight that Tina 
had a touch of the ethereal about her and was capable of improv- 
ing the world, But was not my friend somewhat mixed-up in his 
statement? What had Dr. Pitkin to do with the noisy parties? 
And why should that sad and solemn middle-ager, the expert 
creator and destroyer of plants—he had a doctorate in horticul- 
ture—take a particular interest in Tina? 1 considered it advisable 
to watch the movement of this estimable gentleman, more than 
those of the young people. 

I said hello to him at the earliest opportunity when I happe- 
ned to see him at the Post Office waiting patiently at the rear-end 
of a queue. He said hello. Period. I talked about the worsening 

“weather and he seemingly agreed with compressed lips. I persisted 

by commenting on the paucity of counters at the Post Offices. The 
response remained facial. The barest movement at the right hand 
corner of the dial. I gave up. I decided that here was a specimen 
of humanity unfit for any attention whatsoever by Tina. For why 
should a loving living being deal with a walking lump of earth? 
But if she does...it would be so very unnatural and dangerous. 
Tina should be warned. 

How do I go about these warnings? Visit her shadowy parents 
on some evening and start talking about Tina and the evil ways of 
the world? I could not decide on the modus operandi. 1 bided my 
chance. 

Fortunately Dr. Pitkin did not bother me for long. It should 
have been obvious to me that since there were flowers and shrubs 
all around the Jacaranda House, including of course a couple of 
Jacaranda trees, Tina would like to know all about them. And 
who could help her more than this doleful doctor? 1 discovered 
the two of them more than once at the foot of some tree or other 
engaged in gesticulating conversation. I was satisfied, 

However there were the others. The familiar sight of Tina 
moving about the lawns of Jacaranda House or sitting on the steps 
of somebody’s flat with the cat invariably attached to her and 
talking to my fellow-experts—cent per cent male—was not an 
€ncouraging phenomenon notwithstanding the fact that the wild 
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parties seemed to have stopped. 

The all-male cast is only meant to suggest that a sprinkling 
of females other than housewives, would have perhaps helped to 
diffuse the total impact of maleness about her. Housewives did 
not count because Tina, I think, was fond of talking to the Ex- 
perts only...as if they knew everything under the sun! I have 
deliberately excluded Patricia. I am told that she is also an Asso- 
ciate Expert on something or other. But unfortunately she is 
undistinguishable from Pat, her fiance, the Expert on handicrafts, 
with whom she is said to be “‘living together” in the accepted lingo 
of the modern world. I am not raising my moral eyebrows. Iam 
only saying that her being a woman rather than a man is 
irrelevant. 

Pat and Patricia, hailing from the Netherlands, are almost of 
the same height, nearer six. They have the same length of matted 
hair. They wear of course the same kind of clothes, in the best 
traditions of unisex, but the respective areas covered by the clothes 
also appear to be identical in the three known dimensions. What 
is worse, they laugh in the same uproarious manner as though joy 
is an aggressive exercise. Yet I was not prepared for a snatch of 
conversation between Patricia and Prince Banerji which I happened 
to overhear on one of my evening constitutionals, Isn’t she a sexy 
little thing?—said Patricia referring to Tina (who else) with evi- 
dent relish. Her male companion offered a sweet smile. 

The indecency of the remark was inexcusable. But what made 
me die of shame was that my handsome compatriot was not merely 
effeminate; he was a spineless gutless wonder. 

How could he possibly agree? How could he, Prince Banerji, 
who hails from Bengal and professes to exude Indian culture in 
every careless gesture and smile agree that Tina is sexy?? 

Unless, the word no longer means what it should mean among 
the young people. Or unless it was a knowing smile... 

Horrible thought! I cursed myself for having allowed the 
horror to creep in. Prince may be the worst lecher on earth, but 
Tina could never have succumbed! Neverl!! I 

Here are the known facts about Prince Banerji. Prince is obvi- 
ously a nick-name given by his doting parents which he has 
assumed as his first name. He is an accounting expert. I have 
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included him among the youngsters because he affects their ways 
of life and moves with them. But he should be at least in his 
middle thirties. Furthermore, he has with him here an Indian wife 
and a four-years-old son. What makes him important in the estima- 
‘tion of the modern young bachelors of Jacaranda House is that he 
plays the violin and guzzles wine equally well. He is one of the 
musts in their wild parties, so says Ali Hussain and adds that 
his wife invariably stays at home on those occasions with a 
headache. 

Now, if you accept Tina’s affinity to Dr. Pitkin through 
flowers and trees why shouldn’t you allow her to move closer to 
Prince through music?—I asked myself. But I could not but 
remember that Ali Hussain mentioned his name, specifically 
among others. Secondly, a handsome profile added to music is a 
volatile combination which may not necessarily lead to sexiness, 
but ..well... may cause wrong attachments. 

As days passed I suffered increasing restlessness on behalf of 
Tina. I could not concentrate on philosophy, the contemporary 
events in Soweto...and a mortal fear seized me when I found to 
my bewilderment that I could not absorb myself entirely in the 
loving letter from my own daughter, having seen Tina a few 
minutes back in the company of Pat. 

What has happened to me? Classic symptoms of jealousy 
explained by the standard psychology of a susceptible male living 
without family? Ha-Ha—I said to my standard psychoanalyst. 
What do you know about the rare, the exotic...the ethereal ..you 
have no pretensions to spiritual knowledge, have you? So please 
let me be alone and let me think of...Tina, if it has to happen that 
way. 

The party thrown by Sonny Sommerville did not improve 
matters, though it offered me the chance of meeting her again and 
talking to her parents who were still at the nodding range. Sonny, 
the sugarman—I mean the Expert on sugar technology—was 
going home to England at the end of his contract and hence the 
party. The party promised to be small. The host was Sonny, the 
only youngster who was so intent on being the joker of the deca- 

“dent age that he could perhaps be spared even by the good Lord 
on the day of reckoning. He could make the child Tina laugh so 
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well, that no flirtations, however subtle they might be in the pre- 
sence of her parents, would be worth the effort. That is how I 
thought. And I was confident that I could engage her in a long 
satisfying conversation, since Ali Hussain, now on a tour to 
the interior, would not be present to observe and comment at 
leisure. 

I was sadly mistaken. For one thing, Sonny started on a senti- 
mental prelude on the occasion of his departure from the most 
bountiful and beautiful country in free Africa. No wonder the 
jokes, when they came, did not produce the desired result. The 
audience did not want to be reminded of their own contracts. 
Secondly, Tina was not obliged to laugh, for Mr. Green, the grey- 
haired eminence of the Buildings, was talking to her continuously 
in a monotone, while the jokes were being perpetrated. 

Did I have to be jealous of even the granddaddy? Please do 
not be so tiresome with your questionings, I told my psychoan- 
alyst over again. Mr. Green, an adviser in the Ministry of Finance 
and Economic Planning, is said to be the oldest tenant of Jacaranda 
House, but his white hair and moustache are misleading pointers 
to his age. That apart, there is a certain deliberateness about him 
...the way he enunciates every word, the way he would be killing 
live chicken for dinner—my maid told me about it—which can 
overpower a gentle mind. So naturally I got a bit anxious. But 
never mind. What bothered me more was the situation after dinner 
when Tina was foisting her concentration on Rody Steiner. The 
same eerie empathy that I had noticed in her eyes when I saw her 
for the first time in relation to the cat. Rody Steiner is no cat, He 
is an undesirable person. He makes a habit of having mistresses 
black, coloured, and white, every week-end—so they say. Is 
it not unfortunate that Tina should get involved with this 
character in such an intimate way? Intimate or deep or 
whatever... 

Towards the end, I got round to having a chat with Tina’s 
parents. That was the saving grace of having attended the party. 
The Karaberis, that is the parents, invited me cordially to visit 
them next Saturday evening over a cup of coffee. Thank you, I 
said most heartily. I looked forward to the evening. 

The evening came not a day too soon. I enjoyed the coffee, 
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the talk about the forthcoming national election in Italy, the 
Jovial manner of the father, the matronly ways of the mother, and 
the sweet silent presence of Tina...till I heard the news. Mr. 
Karaberi mentioned, among other things, that due to certain deve- 
lopments back home, they are going to leave Swaziland in a 
couple of weeks. 

It was one of those things, a faint tremor that passes you by, 
and develops into the doom, in a matter of a few seconds. In a 
couple of weeks...the father was quite positive in his statement. 
Tina was sitting still like a statue. Mother dear was tinkering with 
the coffee pot,...I do not know if she was offering to pour a little 
more of the liquid in my cup. The cat arrived from somewhere 
and they looked so happy over the happening that TI felt like the 
guest who had stayed beyond the decent hour. Very well. But... 
how could Tina leave Jacaranda House and Swaziland, leave 
for all time to come, without any notice, forethought, con- 
sideration? 

How could she leave without telling me something...? 

She left almost the next day, saying good-bye to each one of 
us, like the well-behaved school-girl. But that was the ordinary 
little girl who caused a flutter in Jacaranda House, quite naturally 
and understandably, for three months. The other one, the ethe- 
real Tina, had talked to me one golden evening in the lap of the 
hills, where the huts of the primeval man were sending out echoes 
of drumbeats unto the unknowable, and the goats were sucking 
deep into the green of the earth. She told me that even at this 
age, I could relate...to people, to the obscure little clerk in India 
who thought I could help to usher in the revolution, to my old 
friends who have forgotten the lines we hummed to each other 
over the bathroom walls, to my good wife who has a good hus- 
band and has tucked away the silly letters somewhere, to my 
daughter who wonders evermore at my greatness...to enter and 
relate to death, she said, like a man and not an image. You can 
even relate to me, she said, in any way you like, with a shameless 
laughter that rolled down the hills. You need not be lonely, she 
said, and kissed me. 

May be, it was a dream, a wish that was not to be fulfilled 
for a man who stands condemned to anxiety by Heidegger and 
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his tribe. But don’t you see, it was only me to whom she could 
transmit the message of love...witness this cat, this animal... 
whereas you people are back to your old selfish sinful ways? I can 
see the bottles moving in, dear Prince Banerji, for the week-end 
orgy. I can see you Rody Steiner with your latest companion. I 
pity you all, the young and old alike, for having failed to realise 
that there could be a Tina who was very different, as she was to 
me...breaking into my loneliness with the loving, penetrating lust 
in her eycs. 


Oh, why don’t you believe me, my God, for a change? 


Red Evening 


“Please wait for me, will you?” 

“Sure. Take your time. Don’t panic.” 

“Of course not. It is just my right shoe. It is hurting me.” 

Perhaps a nail or a pebble. Or a five paise bit that had fallen 
in. Whatever it was, I did not have time to look for it. My imme- 
diate worry was to catch up with Mr. Dutta who, in spite of his 
repeated assurance, was walking away from me at an alarming 
rate. This meant I had to keep my eyes fixed on bis receding back 
and call out to him when he went a little too far abead for my 
comfort. 

He did not smile derisively or look at me with contempt when 
I came near him. He was as polite as ever and said, “I am sorry. 
My car is just around the corner, opposite Angel Dry Cleaners. 
We merely have to reach the crossing...” 

I did not care for his good manners. 1 knew he was a man of 
straw like the rest of his class. Yet here was I, following him just 
because he belonged to the city, this revolutionary city of Calcutta 
whereas I was a newcomer. That gave him the right to direct me 
as he chose. And then, as I have mentioned before, my right shoe 
was hurting me. 

The shops on both sides of the street were closed and shutte- 
red. It was a small price to pay for the revolution. But I was 
unhappy to see that even the poor hawkers of hot grams, balloons, 
cheap “‘imported’”’ pens and what have you, were not on the scene. 
A single stray dog was standing in the middle of the street, wav- 
ing its tail like a flag of freedom. The humans in this vital city 
had apparently ceased to exist. 

But had they? What about the man over there behind the 
lamp-post? What about his striped l/ungi tucked up for action? 
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And isn’t he holding something in his hand, a stone or something 
like jt? 

It didn’t take me long to discover that the deserted city was 
anticipating the surging tide of revolution. Here a man in a stri- 
ped /ungi and there a man in a knee-length dhoti are poised to 
strike. They are poised to strike at the policeman, the agent of 
the oppressor, and to merge with the fleeing masses. The frontiers 
of revolution are being watched by these solitary men. 

While I was admiring their courage and dedication the breath 
of the revolution hit me. I heard a nasty boom, louder than ever 
before, and 1 distinctly heard yells and a crescendoing patter of 
feet. 

I ran. 

He instantly leaped towards me and checked me. Looking 
straight into my eyes, be said in a voice which seemed to echo the 
boom. “‘Don’t do that again. That’s the surest way to invite the 
policeman'’s stick. Or the gun, if you prefer.” 

You are not my big brother, I told him inwardly. You are a 
capitalist. You are the class enemy who deserves to be... 

And then there was another boom, another splintering of 
human voices. I felt I was going to be caught up in a terrible 
chaos before I could give Mr. Dutta a piece of my mind. 

But I didn’t tremble. I watched them coming. 

The noise grew into a roar. The sound of the running men 
was heavily underscored by the sound of galloping horses. The 
smoke was no longer a mere smell, it was an all pervading pre- 
sence. It was getting into my eyes, my ears, and my lungs. 

I coughed, I stumbled over a discarded basket and grabbed 
Mr. Dutta’s arm. No, I wasn’t afraid. Also let me make it clear 
that I hadn’t meant to run away a little while ago. It is just not 
possible that I should have tried to escape from events. The cor- 
rect interpretation is that I had an impulse. An impulse to do 
something, hurting shoe or no shoe, for the Cause. 

I watched the first of the running men through smoke-filled 
eyes. There were about three or four of them being chased by a 
policeman. I aimed at the policeman and spat. 

I had wanted Mr. Dutta to witness this act of spitting and to 
be impressed by the hate I felt towards these minions of Imperia- 
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lism. But he was walking briskly on, like a robot. He was looking 
straight ahead and moving his hands in slow, gentle arcs, 
proceeding, as it were, to a conference! I was disgusted. 

The moment we reached the crossing, the battle overtook us. 
There were people on the road, people on the pavement and peo- 
ple emerging suddenly on the roof-tops. I found myself being 
dragged along by the juggernaut of people, trapped in the shou- 
ting frenzied crowd. 1 cursed my total helplessness. This isn’t 
me! —I cried to the spirit of History (I don’t believe in God). 1 
want to handle a weapon. 1 want to lead, to charge, to give them 
hell. I want to... 

But I couldn’t get my feet on the ground. Swamped and over- 
whelmed by a mass of men, I managed to make a super-human 
effort and glued myself to Mr, Dutta. 

No, this isn’t me! Let me rise above it all! Give me a 
bomber, a fighter, a helicopter!! 

Or let me get into your blasted car!!! 

I made my frantic silent appeal to Mr. Dutta. Yes, I felt, it is 
‘better to ride in your car than to suffer this humiliation, 

I had to admire his skill. Ignoring the thundering explosions 
and the raining stones, he succeeded in taking me across the road 
to where his car was waiting in placid unconcern. 

The big black car was a monstrosity, and the moment I saw 
it, I despised Mr, Dutta’s bravado. Haven’t you done enough to 
insult the teeming millions by sporting a suit and tie on a day like 
this? Must you also flaunt an expensive imported car? 

I was somewhat appeased when I saw something burning at 
the far end of the road. It was a clear indication that some kind 
of vehicle had been set on fire. But I didn’t point it out to him. 

We entered the car. Mr. Dutta took the wheel and I sat by 
his side. 

Before the car began moving I managed to take a look at 
myself in the rear-view mirror. The image was reassuring. The 
same rising forehead, hollow cheeks and aggressive eye-balls. The 

same coarse upstanding hair. In other words, the same Upendra 
Das—the rebel who had been teaching English in a rural high 
school till quite recently and who had now chosen to be an upper 
division clerk in Calcutta. Could my features ever be confused 
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with the oily appearance of my casual companion? I had no 
doubt that the people would see the difference if given a chance, 
And so I addressed my fellow men fighting in the streets, in the 
unspoken language of the heart—Comrades, I belong to you. 
Please remember that my temporary proximity to this gentleman, 
or a few odd moments of cushioned comfort can’t possibly tear 
me away from you. I am immobilized, my dear Comrades, in a 
very stupid situation. But I am with you, always. Long live the 
revolution! 

The car moved forward with a sweet ingratiating purr—you 
know what these imported things are. But it didn’t go towards 
the bonfire. Mr. Dutta must have got the message, I thought, in 
spite of me. But who knew what could happen on the street he 
took, running at a tangent to the battle-field? Who knew if the 
apparent emptiness of this one wasn’t a clever decoy too? Who 
knew if there weren't silent watchers in /ungis here, behind trees and 
post boxes, water-hydrants and garbage dumps ? Who could vouch 
for our safety—I mean—the safety of this car-borne capitalist? 

As we drove down the street I saw a few sleepy lanes branch- 
ing off it. I saw the familiar sights of passive poverty—naked pot- 
bellied children grinning sheepishly at one another, leaning houses 
of mud and straw, a bare-bodied shopkeeper dozing by the side 
of a few dark-skinned bananas and packets of dust-tea ... A pitia- 
ble slice of peace! But it occurred to me that had Mr. Dutta been 
a little cleverer than he thought he was, he would have parked his 
car in one of these lanes and taken shelter in a dark corner till the 
storm had passed. Well, that was not to be. The car had advan- 
ced well beyond the Janes, and was now moving merrily down the 
street. 

There was no friend or foe in sight, Except for a speeding 
ambulance, no other vehicle overtook us 

Soon the roar of the battle-field died out. There was not a 
wisp of smoke to be seen. Fresh green fiields greeted us. A cow 
moved in lone splendour. We even saw a couple of swans cavor- 
ting in a lily-pond! 

I began to worry that Mr. Dutta had won the day. He had 
proved that an elephant is more valuable than an ant; it has tusks 
and a mass of surplus. The thought filled me with dismay. 
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Dismay and a growing sense of shame, Upendra Das! I heard a 
voice say, let the facts be stated. Isn’t it true that you failed to 
take part in the peoples’ war of today? Isn’t it true that you 
saved your skin by the grace of a capitalist creature? Yes, such 
are the questions they will ask you on the day of reckoning ... I 
knew I would be able to vindicate myself, But I felt weak. How 
could I make my questioners believe that when I saw those white 
swans I had an urge to twist my companion’s own swan-like 
neck? The only proof I could give them would be to show them 
the twisted neck. 

I hatched plots, hoping the journey wouldn’t end soon. 

Suddenly a young boy ran across the street, driving the rim 
of a cycle wheel in front of him. 

I greeted him as a friend. I imagined that he too was a revolu- 
tionary. He doesn’t have to wield a sword—he gives the cry. 

I had no time to relish this promising moment. A stone flew 
out of somewhere and dashed against the car. I was looking for 
the source when another came in a flash from the left and struck 
the door. It missed the window by a fraction of an inch. 

I could see the second assailant. Here was no lungi or dhoti 
but a pair of drainpipes. A lock of hair swung forward in an 
irreverent challenge. And the eyes! They were the eyes of a 
hunted animal, belching out the last remnants of anger and 
desperation. I began to shake. 

But though I was scared, I noticed that my companion was 
diabolically cool. That determined chin and those well-defined 
lips. It seemed he was about to finish his assigned job of killing 
a pest with efficient case. 

And so I invited and invoked the stones to fly, stone after 
Stone. Let my head be split in two! But, oh, let this man cry out 
in pain, let this man go down on his knees and die a miserable 
death! 

A big bad stone came rushing at us in answer to my prayers. 
This time it struck the glass. I ducked and thought—the splinters 
will fly now, the fun will begin. But nothing happened. The glass 
Cracked into thousands of mysterious lines but didn’t shatter. I 
heard Mr. Dutta say in an undertone: “‘The blighters don’t know. 
This is genuine shatter-proof”, 
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It was an unbearable insult. The rejoinder was on my lips— 
their stones are mightier than your glass. There are more to come, 
to smash you to smithereens. You are going to die, Mr. Dutta! I 
will die too, but I don’t give a damn. 

Then I saw. The genie I had conjured up was standing right 
in front of the car, holding a round object, ready to strike. 

A bomb! 

A bomb!! Which means there isn’t even time to see the end, 
to hear the groan, no time even... Oh no! Listen! Listen to me! 
I’m with you, all the way. I’m not afraid to die. But this bomb, 
this bomb’s just silly! 

I shouted. But he may not have heard, for he moved his 
hand. 

At the same time, I heard a hiss, an indescribably indecent 
hiss like that of a snake. It was Mr. Dutta. About to mow the 
man down. 

I can’t recall the order in which the subsequent events took 
place. But I do remember that there was a deafening sound, that 
there was a policeman with a gun, that I fell, and that there were 
pools of blood in the street. 

The next instant, I found myself lying on a string-bed in some 
place that looked like a junk-yard. Mr. Dutta was breathing 
heavily by my side. And a bearded Sikh gentleman was looking 
down on me in amused sympathy. The latter grinned and said, 
‘You are a lucky fellow! You must thank your stars you aren't 
dead like the... ” He stopped. I suppose there had been an 
exchange of glances between the smooth-shaven Dutta and the 
bearded whoever-he-was. 

I didn’t like it, the atmosphere and my present circumstances. 
I felt I had to make amends for whatever had happened to me 
during the last few minutes. I sat up and said, ““‘I am all right. 
Let’s go home.” ` 

Mr. Dutta put an arm around me. Strange to say, I felt com- 
forted. It seemed to me, perhaps for the first time, that his 
presence in this world wasn’t entirely unnecessary. 

I spoke little and he said less. He merely informed me that 
his car had been damaged in the recent incident and said that we 
might, if T had no objection, go on foot to his sister-in-law’s house 
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which was quite close by. It was vaguely suggested to me that I 
had survived a crisis, thanks to the resourcefulness of the bearded 
gentleman, who owned the garage. The bearded gentleman nodded 
and pointed to Mr. Dutta. In this way I learnt that there had 
been a heroic collaboration between the two, and my life had 
been saved in the process. 

We started for Mr. Dutta’s sister-in-law’s. He informed me 
that she was his wife’s sister, and that her name was Anuradha. 

We walked. close to each other, in the growing darkness of 
the evening. The lane was quiet. 

The door was opened by the lady herself as soon as Mr. 
Dutta rang the door bell. She gave us an unmistakable warm 
welcome. 

I sank into a sofa and relaxed. 

My first impression of Anuradha was that she was meant to 
be a Dutta’s sister-in-law. A tall body, large eyes ready to absorb 
the best wishes of the world, measured steps, and words drop- 
ping from her lips in an unhurried sequence. But impressive as 
both of them were, Anuradha had the advantage of possessing a 
deep unruffed feminity. A male Dutta may hiss in a moment 
of fury or breathe heavily in a moment of stress. Anuradha 
wouldn’t. She was the female of the species, every part of her 
seemed to say, Feline, yes, but given entirely to the purposes of 
Jate evenings. 

Perhaps that is why the brother-in-law didn’t want to tell her 
about the messy details of the afternoon. He had announced that 
he was dying to have some of her pastries and had mentioned in 
passing that the car had been damaged in a minor adventure. 
Anuradha had flashed him an understanding smile. 

She broke into my thoughts with another endearing smile. I 
was convinced that it was meant equally for me and the brother- 
in-law. 

Again, when she displayed the cleft in her bosom while serving 
coffee, I had no doubt that I was meant to be an honoured 
member of the audience. 

Drinking the coffee and eating the pastries she had made, I 
began to see her as my sister-in-law too. Why not? I asked 
myself, Do I enjoy her hospitality any the less than Dutta? 
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Aren’t we sharing the aftermath of an adventure, Dutta and me, 
just as we had shared the adventure itself? Aren’t we both 
equally able to appreciate her coffee, her pastries and her inimita- 
ble style? 

Is there any reason in the world why she shouldn’t be my 
sister-in-law? 

For that matter, am I a stranger to the objects in the living 
room—the Ikebana arrangement, the Van Gogh, the Mogul 
miniatures, the Tolstoys and the Tagores? Is Mr. Dutta a greater 
intellectual than I am? There is that book on classical drama 
which I had recommended to him. Was it meant to be a gift for 
his sister-in-law? Anyway, that is the book which had brought us 
together. He had been going through a book-shop, where I was 
browsing, looking frantically for a suitable treatise on the subject 
and he had asked for my advice. I had led him to the latest and 
the best. Then we exchanged information about each other and 
discovered that we worked in the same multi-storeyed building. 
He was a top executive in a foreign firm white I was a respectable 
member of a Government establishment. He had thanked me 
profusely and had invited me to visit him some day. 

I told myself again and again that this elegant set-up—sister- 
in-law and everything—was well within my purview. 

“May I give you another cream puff?” 

“No, thanks.” 

‘“‘Please have another, Mr. Das. You must know that Anu’s 
pastries are the rage of Calcutta. It’s a pity I came to know of 
this only after I had married.” Mr. Dutta was trying to be 
clever. 

“And just what do you mean by that?” Anuradha was 
properly mischievous. 

There wasn’t a hint of bashfulness in either. But it promised 
to be a game worth my attention. 

Mr. Dutta started to recite in the manner of the nineteenth- 
century romantics. “Oh proud mistress of my heart! Touch the 
Iyre of my love so that it may play just a few notes, so that it may 
kindle just a few hopes”. 

Anuradha was equal to the occasion. She came out with a 
matching recital, “Oh hero of the streets! Wherefore this cowar- 
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dice, this constriction of the lungs? For have you not won the 
battle, and have you not smashed the car?” 

~ 1 joined in their peals of laughter. But it seemed to me that 
the last line was inadequate. What about this one—“‘For haven't 
you killed a man?” 

Damn it ! Must I always put my foot in it? Where is my 
sense of perspective, my sense of humour? 

“Some more coffee?” The chocolate-brown torso of Anuradha 
was inclined towards me at an affectionate angle. 

“Well, yes. Thank you.” 

I was tempted to ask Mr. Dutta for the details. Did he kill 
the man or did the police? What exactly happened to me? And 
how did our Sikh saviour, the custodian of the car, fit into the 
picture? But I felt such information would have to wait. Mr. 
Dutta would have told me all if the matter were of any signi- 
ficance. Besides, there is a time and place for everything. The 
coffee was getting cold. The hostess was looking worried, 

But my guardian ange! began pestering me again. Do you 
really believe Mr. Dutta will tell you all about his heroic deeds? 
Impossible, Don't forget he is a veteran. And you are not. So 
just go on drinking your coffee and keep your mouth shut. 

Very well, I will drink my coffee and relax. I will let myself 
be a part of these people and their superior attitudes, fora 
change. 

I too can be a hero. 

It is all a matter of background and environment. A house 
‘such as this, a car with shatterproof glass, a physical appearance 
that cries out for police protection, rows of first-class books and 
pictures, a charming sister-in-law... 

I noticed that one of the windows of the room was open, and 
I listened for tell-tale sounds outside. The battle seemed to be 
over. But hadnt they sent any message? The voices that were sup- 
posed to carry them may have died. But were there no echoes? 
. . . None. I only felt something in the damp air. The damp 
vapours of emasculated souls were hovering around me, begging, 
so to speak, for a plan and purpose... Why? I am not your 
leader. I am not a hero. Don’t you understand? Don’t you 
realize that though I am with you, I need a house, a living room, 
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a setting like this? For I too live in a building, not a hut, though 
it has neither portico, balcony nor air-conditioner. I too have a 
living room, though it has no carpet, no sofas, no paintings nor 
any morocco-bound masterpieces. But I can appreciate art. The 
Duttas of the world buy books on my advice. (A pity that Renu, 
my wife, had to change the hundred-watt bulb for one less bright. 
I can’t read my Marx or Shakespeare in the evenings.) All I am 
surrounded by is within range of my ambition and efforts. So 
help me climb the steps. Please. Help me reach the top, so that 
I may lead you, lead you on the crest of the revolution. . . 

I can then assure you that whatever happened today won’t 
happen again. You will be saved. 

I found Mr. Dutta and his sister-in-law glancing at their 
watches simultaneously and then, looking towards the open 
window. Are they waiting for someone? I was further intrigued 
when Mr. Dutta turned to his sister-in-law and said, “It's not 
that late. He may turn up any minute now.” Anuradha nodded 
and said, ‘‘He has every reason to be late today. You know—so 
many heads to count.” She topped this with a chuckle. 

Who iis he? Who is this indefatigable shepherd boy who 
must count heads of his sheep? Mr. Dutta seemed to guess what 
I was thinking, and said, ‘‘Narain Bose. My sister-in-law’s hus- 
band. He works for the Police, Special Branch. The real McCoy, 
though he looks like a frog.” They laughed. “You have heard 
about him, haven’t you?” 

I have not heard about him. And I don’t want to hear about 
him. You are both conspiring to drive me out. You are talking 
about the police so that the scene will come back to me. Those 
hideous red eyes, the muzzle of the gun, the gaping hole and the 
blood. The blood that streamed from the chest (or was it the 
stomach? was it the throat?). No! I refuse to remember, I will 
never be angry and lose. I will not leave this place. 

How about some more coffee? Anuradha, are you smiling 
or licking your lips? For heaven’s sake, don’t scare me with your 
ploys. Please understand that I want to possess you, that is, the 
yellow metal of the world at your feet, the power and the 
glory ... 

I don’t know why Mr. Dutta should have come up to me at 
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that moment and told me in a tone oozing with sympathy, “How 
do you feel, Mr. Das? It’s getting late. Aren’t you going home?” 
He didn’t wait for me to reply and went on to say, “It’s all quiet 
now. Please do as I tell you. You live in Mominpur, don’t you? 
Well, take the Lower Circular Road to the Jeft after you reach 
the end of this lane. Please walk slowly and on no account Ilcok 
back. Never. Understand?” 

I heard him, but made no move to depart. 

Would I have to leave? My insides shook at the prospect. I 
was afraid the spell would be broken on my journey home. I was 
afraid of forgetting my lessons . . and . . perhaps . . of remember- 
ing that man. 

But I had to leave. Anuradha invited me to come again. Mr. 
Dutta escorted me to the end of the lane. 

There was a pool of light under the street lamp on the Lower 
Circular Road. Stones and pieces of broken glass were lying 
shamelessly on their backs, waiting to be picked up. 


Godless 


I am not godless, not really. Anyone who knows me will 
accept the statement. Even Abhiram Babu has told me that, all 
said and done, I possess a clean heart and I can love God. True. 
I can love Him if He is like Abhiram Babu. But I know He is un- 
like him or anybody else. To put it straight, He does not exist, 

This is my conviction and I need not have to change it now. 
But I am not godless. I am prone to greater affection than hate, 1] 
can never kil] a person in fact or in imagination. 1 love the silent 
shimmerings of Nature and Jitt]le creatures of the earth—the 
tremulous pool of water in the courtyard, the kitten in the 
basket licking his body all over in lazy time, the tender Aswattha 
leaf emerging in fear and trembling from a crack in the wall, the 
fearless sparrow pecking at the mirror . . I love all children. 

Do I not suffer so, at this moment, from so much love? 

I have not met Abhiram Babu for a long time. Could it be 
that he does not want to see me? No, I do not think so, I have 
also not been able to make it. For I have no respite these days 
from office-work. I shall go to his place next Sunday, I must. And 
I will take my son along. 

The red rubber ball of my son has strayed to the rear end of 
the courtyard and is getting soaked in rain. He is gazing at the 
ball. Seems as though he is asking the thing to help him 
in his thoughts of the recent past. His thoughts are surely laced 
with my sorrows. 1 feel like telling him everything. He does not 
understand the divine stuff and can weep for me, 

. « I came to know Abhiram Babu about one year back when 
I moved to Calcutta. He works for the State Government, but his 


office is close to mine—in the adjoining wing of a three-storeyed 
building. 
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We saw each other for the first time one day at the lunch- 
hour on opposite sides of a greasy marble-top table in the canteen 
on the ground floor. That was my trial visit to the canteen in a bid 
to cut down on expenses. But I was on the point of beating a 
retreat, thanks to the smoke, dirt and the sweating crowd, Prese- 
ntly I found an untouched plate of snacks placed before a gentle- 
man engaged in deep meditation. The meditation over, he offered 
a portion of the food to his gods, He gave me an instant smile 
when he saw me, and said, ‘‘“Won’t you be seated, please?” 

It was more curiosity than a desire to make friends. I sat on 
the chair opposite and noted—here is one of those godmen. 

I have a strong prejudice against these people. Yet I was taken 
in by his bland smiles, untouched as it were by pleasure, and the 
gentle unhurried words. I thought it may well be nice to have 
lunch with him, once in a while, in the canteen. He will not be 
bad company for half-an-hour on a tiring day. He will at least 
not intrude on my leisure by talking big and wise, like many of my 
colleagues. 

Eventually I found that he was not merely given to religion, 
he was also a lover of God. He would even get excited by hearing 
‘“Ram-Dhun” over the canteen radio. He would lose track of the 
conversation and would sometimes be Jost entirely to the outside 
world, sitting there like an animated block of stone. Getting back 
to his senses he would give the standard smile and offer apologies 
for being impolite. 

He may not be a good-looker, but there is nothing apparently 
wrong in his features. A small frame, fair complexion, and a 
balding forehead would about sum up the general impression, He 
also comes to office neatly clad in a sober suit or trousers-and- 
bushshirt like other officers. His gestures, manner of speech and 
modes of laughter do not reveal any oddity either. On the whole 
Ifound nothing in him that is apt to tickle you in your idle 
moments,...excepting the certain weakness of an emotion that 
refuses to stay under cover, his love of God. 

He hardly talks about himself, But I wanted to take advan- 
tage of his good nature and get at the roots of his extraordinary 
godliness. Most people in this world are on the side of God, but 
I have rarely come across such Specimens of love for that invisible 
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and unknown Person. Those in whom I have noticed the 
aberration are the proclaimed saints and sadhus, or the illiterate 
non-beings of the countryside. They belong to alien worlds, 
not inhabited by sane intelligent men like me and Abhiram Babu. 

So, once, I pounced on him. We were then standing some- 
where in the Chowringhee maidan on a July afternoon. The 
problem calling for our urgent attention was to find a tram bound 
homeward which would allow us a reasonable foothold. Abhiram 
Babu was looking anxiously at the dark clouds. 

“What is the image of your God ?”’ I asked him. 

The suddenness took him unawares and he stared at me. I 
reframed the question for his benefit. “I mean, what is the image 
in which you happen to see Him? Father, mother, friend, child, 
wife, mistress or any other?” 

He ignored the sarcasm, and answered me like giving a piece 
of information, in his usual level tone. “I do not see God. I feel 
Him.” A tram not overly crowded at the foot-board stopped 
near us at this moment, and we rushed to get inside, among 
others. 

We were able to plant our feet somehow on the available 
space and were trying to keep steady with one hand clutching at 
the railing and the other clinging to the brief case. Abhiram Babu 
found it possible to conclude his statement in this Situation. 
“You know what I meant by feeling Him ? I gather myself com- 
pletely, It seems I do not have any wants, not any more”, 

The conductor came jostling among the passengers to ask for 
the fare. I managed to bring out the coins with painful contor- 
tions and handed over the fare for both of us, whereas I noticed 
my companion holding his ground in an immobile posture, 
unmindful of the conductor. And then he laughed for no reason 
and said, “I remember a funny incident. Once I had closed my 
eyes at prayers. When I opened them I found that my daughter 
Indu, sitting by my side, had also kept her eyes closed. She open- 
ed her eyes in a moment and smiled at me with her two upper 
teeth. That is all. As if we had got hold of some hidden treasure 
between ourselves. None else was supposed to know about it.” 
He laughed again and added, “‘She is a naughty one! Teases me 
all the time . . but she loves me too much,” 
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Shortly he came to realise that he had not paid for his tram 
fare and had indulged in unnecessary talk about himself, He 
offered the fare with apologies and fell into a Jong silence. 

I told him inwardly—your philosophy wears the mystic veil 
of words and ignorance, Never mind. I can see how you love your 
daughter. She is no God, but warm and living and real. 

I longed to meet the naughty little girl with a revealing pair 
of tceth,. 

. . «Her name was Chandrika, About ten years of age. The 
two upper teeth refusing to close were indeed cute. The nose was 
tilted upwards with the hint of a button and the nostrils were 
definite. The thick hair was well and truly groomed in oil and 
turned back severely—as with village girls—to form a broad pigtail 
decked in red ribbon and a marigold. 

She and my son came to be friends at first sight. So much so, 
my son could dare to snatch the flower in her pigtail after a few 
minutes, and Indu ran after him in a fascinating mix of laughter 
and tears. 

Abhiram Babu had visited us with family and we were both 
enjoying the scene. 

“Why do you call her Indu?”, I asked him, “‘Her name is 
Chandrika, no?” 

He must have been asked this question by many. For he 
appeared to settle himself nicely for the luxury of telling a twice- 
told yet vastly interesting tale. “You know what happened—she 
had a round face and plump cheeks from the very beginning. So 
I and her mother decided that she must have something to do 
with the moon. She chose the name Chandrika and I preferred 
Indumati . .” 

The story was briefly stated. But he sought to give it the 
dimensions of an instructive episode, what with his enthusiasm and 
zest for detail. 

Very soon we came round to talk about other matters. Abhiram 
Babu was back to his normal self—a peace-loving man of few 
words who finds everything basically good in the world. There is 
nothing particularly wrong with the policies of Government. . . 
however the people have a reasonable cause for grievance. . . it is 
all a question of methods and procedure and will be sorted out 
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in the near future, So-and-so is not really a bad person, one has 
to take into account the circumstances. Muted comments, mild 
disclaimers and an invocation to peace. 

Dash it! Does not this man feel intensely about anything? 
Doesn’t he suffer? .. Should he not be made to suffer like you 
and me, so that he can understand the facts of life? 

The moment passed and I felt ashamed. He is a real godman, 
I told myself, and hence genuinely foolish. 

Meanwhile the children were carrying on with their endless 
games. Sometimes my son joined Indu in building a doll-house of 
stone and sand, forgetting that it was a girlish affair. And some- 
times they were seen kicking and tossing the ball around, like 
nobody’s business. The big rubber ball seemed to hold a parti- 
cular attraction for Indu, for she was giving it a mighty kick now 
and then, and shouting—g-o-a-l! 

The play gave over in a finale of thunder and lightning. The 
ball driven powerfully by Indu hit my son on the nose and she 
burst out laughing. My son avenged the insult by eliminating her 
doll-house. In the result, both came running to their parents, 
flushed with anger, asking for instant redress. 

Well, well . . .we tried to defuse the situation by petting and 
patting and holding out vague promises for the future. But they 
wanted results here and now. Abhiram Babu looked at his watch, 
and it seemed that the best way out of the impasse was to call 

it a day. 

Then we heard the sing-song call to temptation— 

The little boy will play 

Oh my little girl will play 

the little boy . . 

to the accompaniment of music of sorts from the toys and 
dolls. 

My son pricked his ears. His eyes shone in anticipation. The 
toyman! He was a familiar figure in our neighbourhood, but had 
not been much of a success with this boy’s father. I had been able 
to keep him away from the noisy trinkets—these are the cheap 
ones, girlie stuff, etc. But now he seemed to be in hope, looking 
avidly back and forth. Today you have your little boy as also the 
little girl. Will you still say no? Will you? 
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He would scarcely wait for the signal. He rushed out to 
greet the toyman, with Indu in tow. The angry moments were 
forgotten. “‘Like the horse? Look how he swings his tail...” 
“No, I will take that bird, the one with the red beak”, “How 
about the frog? ugh!” 

The desired birds and animals were soon acquired. The 
bizarre sound of the music mingled with joycus laughter. Son 
and daughter, the little boy and the little girl, were equally 
happy. 

‘When are you coming again ?” I asked Indu when they 
were about to leave. ‘“‘Let him come first” said the lady affecting 
a solemn tone. The young man nodded assent. The agreement 
was sealed by an expanding grin on both sides. 

. . . They have not met each other since that day. 

1 was meeting Abhiram Babu fairly often. But I could not 
visit him with family. To start with, a certain laziness, Then they 
left for their village-home on a vacation for two months. About 
a fortnight before the vacation was due to expire there was tele- 
phone call—the soft slow syllables of our friend—‘‘Namaskar. We 
have come back.” After a brief exchange of pleasantries he said 
almost casually that Indu was not keeping fit and that is why they 
had to shorten their stay in the village. 

I went directly to his place from my office, that evening. 
Abhiram Babu was effusive in his welcome and treated me to the 
special sweets brought from home. 

1 looked for Indu. Abhiram Babu said that she was in bed 
with a slight fever. His wife added that she was having some pecu- 
liar illness, she was merely nibbling at her food and was getting 
thinner day by day. Abhbiram Babu sought to tone down her con- 
cern by mildly negative gestures, as if it was not quite proper to 
impose the obligation of sympathy on another person. 

I did not quite like his attitude of otherness. Was not Indu a 
daughter to me? I said I would like to see her. 

Indu was sleeping. I found she had really gone thin. I moved 
my palm caressingly around her forehead and offered the assu- 
rance that she would get well very soon. 

But there were no signs of her getting well. The fever did not 
subside. The city doctor was confirmed in his diagnosis that it 
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was typhoid. He also said that several complications had set in, 
but there was no cause for anxiety. 

Yet there was no noticeable change in the behaviour of 
Abhiram Babu. He was coming-to the office regularly, was having 
lunch in the canteen, was talking inoffensive politics, and was get- 
ting lost unpredictably in meditations. Once I even saw him offer 
his naive smile to the sick child, when her mother tried to conceal 
her tears. The moon-faced Indu — her cheeks were still fairly round 
even as the body had shrunk to a bare skeleton—answered him in 
the same token. As if they were playing the old game of commun- 
ing with each other after prayers. We know the score, you and 
me. Mother would not know—poor thing! 

Strange, how they sought to relate in sadness. The scene 

called for abundant sympathy. More abundant than acute, for 
the sadness seemed to be so out-of-the-world, almost inhuman, a 
bare idea of the limitless blue and the deep where the bubbles 
say hello to each other. I did not like it. I looked for the 
sorrowing mother, she was my kind. 

I consoled her as best as I could. I said the doctor was bank- 
ing on fifty per cent hope and we could provide the balance with 
our prayers. I hastened to add that I was not referring to God. 
By prayers I meant the outpouring of emotions, the fear and 
fervent wish and all, for the one we love...does it not amount to 
something? 

.. Suddenly my son changed the scenario. He caught fever. 
Two days later his body was full of sores. The doctor pronounced 
without a moment's hesitation that it was small-pox, raging like 
wild fire in the city. 

I must say I felt somewhat exalted when I passed on the news 
to Abhiram Babu. I have also bcen touched by Tragedy. Let me 
have the appropriate awe and respect from you al!. I begged to be 
excused for not being in a position to visit him for some time 
more, and asked him not to come to my place so as to avoid 
infection. 

But in a few days his condition became critical. I swept aside 
the beguiling veil of Tragedy and felt the raw pain. The pain of 
the living body. The thousand angry sores, they were torturing 
him with needles and red-hot metal. He was crying, my son, 
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I tried to comfort him in the manner of Abhiram Babu. I 
tried to console his mother. But I could not control my own rest- 
Jessness. I wanted to create or destroy something, so that I could 
gather a sense of power...and spread it like anodyne on his face. 

Once I saw the shadow of death in his eyes. No use asking 
the doctor. He would only nod his head like a know-all — wait, 
let us see. That evening I could not bear the sight of that lighted 
room, laden with numerous bottles of medicine, the unceasing 
tears of his mother, the many orange peels and pomegranate seeds, 
and the pungent odour of the ‘“‘neem’’ leaves. The excessive exer- 
cise to extend life seemed like a cruel joke. Why suffer him to live 
if he has to die? And why keep him in death if he means to live? 
Why this prolonged agony of the seconds and minutes ..? 

I wanted to be left alone and went to the roof-top. I surveyed 
the bright millions in the sky. Down below I observed my fellow- 
men. Somebody is searching his garage with a flash-light for a 
precious piece of property. Precious indeed! He does not know a 
thing about my son nor does he care. Somewhere a glass window 
reveals the enjoyment of an evening, food and drink and company. 
Two men of burden are dragging on and on with a loaded cart. 
The sentry at the gate of the Police Barracks is counting stars. 

Prayers? Does it have to come to prayers at last? Am I one 
of those intellectual weaklings, who demolish God by the logic of 
words and yet run for help to OUR FATHER at the sight of a 
ghost? 

I did not yield to temptation. I did not pray...T remembered 
Abhiram Babu. 

Indu and Abhiram Babu. He does not suffer like me for he 
is safe in the cocoon of a lie. 

And then it came upon me that one of them will die. One of 
them will die so that the other may live. 

How do you smother a wish that over-takes you? How do 
you deny the passage of a shooting star? It is inconceivable that 
I bore him any malice or that I did not love Indu like my own 
daughter, Yet, I wished and believed that my son will recover. 
Indu will die. It will not hurt Abhiram Babu, for he is a man of 
God. That is how it should be. 

The men behind the glass window laughed a little too loudly, 
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and all those men in view in houses and streets seemed to move 
at a faster pace. At a faster pace and together. Even the racing 
cars and the sentry standing at his post appeared to be bound 
together in purpose and movement ..like performers in a grand 
opera. Only I was not there, I was the outsider. Godless, 

I went down the steps in a scare. I sat beside my son on the 
sick-bed. His mother looked at me with tired eyes and asked 
“Where had you been? There was a telephone call just now. 
Abhiram Babu.” 

“What did he say?” 

My fear and anxiety did not reach her. She intoned listlessly, 
“He enquired about our son and said that Indu has again taken a 
turn for the worse...” 

There is hardly anything more to say. I could not go to see 
Indu on her last day. My wife was there. She told me that nobody 
knows if Abhiram Babu wept for his daughter. For he shut him- 
self inside a room for hours and was looking normal, with no 
trace of tears on his face when he came out. 

This is what I had imagined. I have no cause for remorse. 

But do they mean to say that my sorrow is a mere luxury of 
the aftermath? The pretence of not being able to heave the sigh 
of relief? That man will pass by my lane any time now. Or he 
may not. But I hear him toll the bell constantly, unreasonably, in 
my waking hours— 

The little boy will play 

Oh my little girl will play... 

—I shall not buy anything from him ever. 


The Egg 


On eel 


This is what Sri Ray had to say... 

I was quite happy when I woke up in the morning. Seemed 
I had a good sleep. There was also the feeling of a sweet dream 
which I could not recall, and I did not like to wash it off with cold 
water. 

I made a conscious effort to remember the dream, even after 
the ablutions. But I had no luck beyond the faint awareness of 
pleasure caused by some lively ladies, along with my dear wife. 
May be words of praise, but I could not recall the words. Nor the 
faces of those others. 

I am not saying that it was her fault. How could I possibly 
accuse her of such dominance that she could erase my dreams and 
impose on them the effulgence of her one and only face? I smiled 
and rushed to kiss her in her sleep. 1 kissed her proper. 

It was not enough to break into her own area of darkness. 
That is how it is generally; the first kiss has to wait upon the first 
cup of tea, before she decides to open her eyes. I would have been 
really glad if the impact of my kiss had gone home for a change. 
But I am not complaining. She had surely no means of knowing 
that my kiss on this morning was better than usual, being the 
direct descendant of a vaguely beautiful dream. 

She woke up in due course and the orchestra was immedia- 
tely on. As always, our lazy daughter had to leave the bed and 
prepare herself for the school-bus. The sweeping of the floors 
acquired a strident note of urgency. The tea-kettle hummed vigoro- 
usly for the second instalment. Jolly, the dog, shook himself more 
than once and stood to attention—I am ready for the morning 
walk. It looked as if I was also waiting for the signal, for I 
gathered my shaving kit in a bid to advance my own preparations 
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for the day. 

She looked at me and offered the hint of a smile. As if she 
was disposed to thank me for having helped to initiate the activi- 
ties. It could be my imagination. In any case, everybody knows 
that she is an efficient woman and her mere presence on the scene 
makes the wheels move faster. The smile, let us say, was not worth 
a moment’s thought. 

Very soon it was the time for breakfast. The process starts 
with me, not including the daughter who gulps a glass of milk and 
leaves early with her tiffin-box. So I took the chair prescribed for 
me at the head of the table...and waited. 

Breathes there the man etc., who does not love his breakfast? 
The day ahead invites you to many challenges and conflicts. No 
fears. I am alive and well and properly refreshed. I accept the 
business of life. There it comes, the gesture of my acceptance— 
the complete breakfast, crisp, steaming, and packed with power. 

I am the Person at this hour of the day, waiting for them to 
serve me. 

I played lightly on my fingers and hummed a tune. 

The menu knows no variation, but it does not bother me, 
Especially the egg. IT am always fascinated by the colour and con- 
tours of the fried egg. A luscious core of yellow in the clear 
spread of white. Like a lotus flower. Or a confident magnificent 
eye ... I need not have to carry on with the metaphors. The fried 
egg, you will agree, is a consummate beauty which acts instantly 
on your senses and prompts you to react gleefully with knife and 
fork. The breakfast egg is her special responsibility. For it is my 
firm belief and she knows it, that none but she can deliver the 
perfect egg. 

The egg arrived with the toast. But what was that?? Borders 
of the white were pitifully bent and the yellow was missing! I mean 
the yellow was no crowning glory, but a faceless feature some- 
where there. Did I have to take on that rag-doll with blades of 
desire? The knife and fork were left lying for a moment. The 
deliberate pause ... So that she may know. 

I had enough reason to blame her. But I did not. 

We all commit mistakes. Mistakes minor and major, in 
words, thought and deed. But it does not help to point an accus- 
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ing finger and expose the error Jike black sin. Thereby you 
unsettle and provoke the wrongdoer to commit the real sin. I have 
always adhered to this school of thought. 

But the other party should know that it was a mistake. That 
with the best of talent and experience one is apt to deviate, fumble 
and slip once in a while. Therefore I ate my egg haltingly and in 
silence ..that was your mistake, see? You can do nothing about it. 

She came near me and said “The egg has gone wrong.” 

I had no comments to make. 

“May I bring you another?” 

“No, it is alright. Don’t people eat such eggs ?”’ 

I did not merely say the words. I followed her movements. 
Tt was not unlike her to prepare another in scant regard to what 
I said. In that case, it was my duty to stop her... Is it that easy to 
cancel your mistake and forget about it? 

I was relieved to find that she was not trying to show signs 
of bravado. There were no signs of defeat either, on her face. 
Only a certain heaviness--a covering lid you might say. Let it be. 

She had asked me once again, listlessly, whether I would like 
to have another egg, and I had said “no thank you” in a corres- 
ponding tone. 

Thus the breakfast was completed. The mistake remained 
with her—unredeemed. 

Who could have imagined the shape of things to come? That 
a single mistake would lead to the discovery of so many, one by 
one? Little things. But they have to be told, as otherwise you 
will miss the general idea. Take for example, the furniture in the 
drawing room which were polished and painted only yesterday. 
They were supposed to sparkle,—so much so, I had expected 
to see my humble image on the shining surface. But see how they 
appear now, dull and dismal like the common mud. Did I not 
interpose in the very beginning and ever so gently, that the pro- 
posed paint may not suit the genius of the wood? 

We had both visited the drawing room after breakfast. I gave 
one look at the furniture and raised my eyebrows. She must have 
got the message, but she did not say anything. 

Pity, how they confuse between courage and cowardice in 


owning a mistake! 
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But I was somewhat intrigued over her behaviour. The face 
remained heavy, but it did not seem to be a mere lid to cover the 
sorrow or whatever. It was dense and intrinsic. As if she had 
brought them together, her precious molecules of thought, in a 
solid invincible mass Waiting for the opportunity to strike, prove, 
and display the brilliant flash. Anyway I did not give it any 
importance. I was convinced that the breakfast egg had started 
the inevitable progress downhill. She will understand, may be by 
the end of today. 

She will understand not merely her own lapses. She will 
know that I am competent to diagnose as well as provide the 
loving treatment. 

I have never stinted in my expressions of love. As usual I 
planted a kiss on her forehead before leaving for office. But the 
point is that love is not enough; it should reverberate ever and 
anon with the traffic of understanding—don’t you agree? 

...I started working on my files with unwonted vigour. 

Italk to her on telephone immediately after lunch. This is 
what I did on this day. But perhaps I was slightly late. Because 
one Shyamali Dutta, a lady subordinate, had come to me for 
advice, and TI was trying to place it before her in sufficient detail. 
It was ten minutes past the usual time when I realised that I was 
late. I begged excuse of Miss Dutta, said that I had to make an 
urgent call to my wife and she could see me later if necessary for 
clarification. 

I apologized for bcing late, but she made no comments. 

It occurred to me after I had replaced the receiver that today 
I had seen Shyamali fully for the first time. It will be hard to 
explain if there was any part of the anatomy, expression or any 
other, which had escaped my notice so far. I can only say that 
this was the first occasion when I saw her as a woman-person, 
Let me elaborate. There are many women in my office. During 
the course of my daily movements in and around the office, I 
come across vignettes of the female form—a pair of gazelle eyes, 
hairdo married to a red rose, upstanding breasts or rounded hips, 
which excite me and leave the moment’s impression of a woman 
in my orbit. Somehow or other I shrink from moving on from 
there...to behold the person, the other sex, As if I am not 
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supposed to go that far. My dear wife will know about it and 
give me a discerning smile. But today I noticed Miss Dutta in 
her special female dimensions, the arching of her eyebrows, the 
modulations of her voice, the meanderings of her body, hills and 
valleys, the entire works, I kept telling myself that here was 
another woman, I had a mind to see each one of them, with 
impunity. 

These processes of thought may not have had anything to do 
with the happenings of today. Supposing they were wrong, was 
she not disposed to commit such wrongs as well? 

...On my way back from office I took delivery of a pair of 
trousers from my tailor. The material had been selected by my 
wife (who else?). The measurements had also been taken on her 
instructions. IT had duly expressed my fears that they may be too 
tight for my waist. My fears proved true. Not merely the waist, 
the trousers were tight all the way down. 

I showed myself before her in the new trousers. She could 
see my predicament, but said in a flat tone... 

“Better give it back to the tailor.” 

“No, I think T can manage.” 

In other words I made it known that though it was her 
mistake and I had to suffer the consequences I was not going to 
make a fuss about it. 

She fixed her eyes on me. She was trying, it seemed, to gather 
the implications of my statement, to gather and store them under 
the lid. I was indeed sorry to note her painful perseverance. I 
wished T could assure her that failures are pillars, etc. That the 
mighty river has to bend ever so often so that it can spread the 
cooling touch, far and wide .. 

T could have told her. But I did not, lest she would think 
that I was taking advantage of her misfortunes of a day. 

Our newly-born kitten also died the same evening. She could 
not be held responsible for the death due to natural causes. But 
did I not sound a note of warning, that an open basket should be 
better for the little one than a closed cupboard? 

I did not refer to the mistake, but my heart groaned in a 
surge of sympathy. The deep dark tones in her face that mingled 
into the shadows of the evening (sorrow, shame or whatever) 
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induced me to reach out to her and speak the words of Jove. 
Such as... 

Come my dearest, let me bring you the message of an 
evening in accents of poetry, or science if you will. 

Come, let me tell you a thing or two about the state of the 
nation, So that you will know that it does not help to give a bad 
name to the government alone.... 

Let me tell you the basics of child-psychology so that you 
will know how to handle our daughther in a more humane and 
intelligent manner -. 

Let me tell you these and many other things. To ease your 
pains of being and becoming, and in the cause of greater love. 

I did not not post the invitation. Better to wait till tomorrow. 
But the impulse worked in me and made me embrace her 
suddenly at half-past eight in the evening. I smothered her 
surprise with a kiss and then I held her hands. 

The impact was unmistakable. She revived. I could sense the 
animations, restless limbs and trembling lips. It seemed she was 
going to throw herself at me any moment and mumble~I want 
you. I want to hear you. 

She avoided my eyes and released her hands in slow motion. 
I had little doubt that she would have surrendered herself com- 
pletely but for the fact that the flesh was sore with a little too 
many knocks on a single day. Well, better wait till tomorrow. 

I saw her playing with the wisp of a smile at bed-time, all to 
herself. I could not make it out. | 


Next day. Another breakfast. The fried egg. I was waiting 
in the habit of expectation. 

I could not believe my eyes. Again! Again second in a rcw, 
the mangled mockery of an egg! 


How could she, a recognised expert on fried eggs, commit 
the mistake over and over again? 


It just could not be... 

And then it dawned on me that it was no mistake. The sting 
was in the tail, and I was entitled to react in anger, proper to man 
and husband. 

I looked at her. I could imagine the unremitting flow of 
poison from my eyes...and I let it flow. 
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Mrs. Ray had something else to say... 

Please listen to me. You must. 

Let me tell you, right at the beginning, that my name is not 
Mrs. Ray. I make it quite clear to everybody that I have got a 
name of my own—Kamini, the name conferred on me at my 
birth. I have not landed on earth as the wife of so-and-so. You 
may, if you wish, address me as the mother of Tiki, as they used 
to do in the earlier days. That is an address of respect, for it 
bears testimony to at least some personal achievement. 

Do not misunderstand me. It is not as though I am allergic 
to the condition of being a wife or his wife, for that matter. I 
have chosen to be his wife. Period. Secondly, he was bound to 
marry me...do not ask me why. Will you believe that I was pres- 
cient even as a child, that my father, an eminent advocate, used 
to ask me about his chances of winning a case before leaving for 
the court-room? 

Take for example that particularly interesting day. I had the 
premonition that something was going to happen. When the light 
was switched on at midnight and I saw his face I felt that the gocd 
old face was going to register a change, and I must prepare myself 
for the event. 

He disturbs me at midnight about three times in a week. 
When he puts on the light at the end of the business, I happen to 
notice, invariably, that the hour-hand of the clock is on the wrong 
side of twelve. This time I wanted to see his face for comparison. 
The two were of the same kind, comfortably routine and I had 
kept them in proper order. I suppressed an unholy urge to laugh. 

But then I feared...that the placid image had perhaps worn a 
little too thin and smooth. It might break without notice. 

The fear gave on to a sweet-sour taste in the mouth. 1 woke 
up with a tingling sense of challenge and anticipation, never mind 
the usual kiss. 

... However I may assure you that the above state of mind had 
nothing to do with the fried egg. I do not know if it was the pan 
or the egg which was at fault, but there was surely no question of 
the mistake being caused or provoked by something within me. 
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You may still like to enquire as to how my skills failed me this 
once, whereas the eggs and pans do go wrong from time to time. 
I cannot provide the answer, It had to happen. 1 knew it from the 
hour of midnight. 

I had asked him whether I should fry another egg. But I did 
not press. I was tickled to find out if the unusual and distasteful 
egg was going to cause a crack in the dial...and how the image 
will change. 

I was ready to concede that my impression was not correct. 
It was not for me to assume that the image tended by me with due 
care had grown fragile over the years. I should rather gloat over 
the possibility that the asset was permanent. Or may be the fried 
egg that went wrong was not enough, and it was necessary to put 
the house on fire or spoil his favourite camera... 

It was quite evident that he was not angry. Nor did the 
extraordinary incident seem to surprise him. But his behaviour, I 
began to notice, was rather out of character, He was suspiciously 
silent...trying to conceal, as it were, a feeling of satisfaction. 

I imagined that if I had gone out to prepare another egg, 
without listening to him, he would perhaps have rushed like mad 
to stop me and say—for God’s sake spare me, for once, from a 
good egg! As if he was beginning to relish the feel and taste of 
the egg—the wife—that failed!! 

My imagination proved correct when we had both visited the 
drawing-room after breakfast. There he looked at the furniture 
and raised his eyebrows (and perhaps a tentative finger) to let me 
know that I had failed not only with the fried egg .. 

I was astonished but not perturbed. For a moment I was 
prompted to prick the balloon and laugh over his childish 
attempts at finding fault with me ... tell him that the furniture 
awaits the second coat of varnish when it will shine like nobody’s 
business, and can you then, my dear husband, stand the glow of 
truth? 


I did not tell him so, for I wanted to watch the fun for a 
while. 

But after he left for officeI was pained in contemplation of 
his peculiar reaction. Peculiar, not perverse, for he did not know 
that he was moving against the current of his true impulses. 
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I was pained that he should have sought to find fault with 
me after these many years of happiness created by me...my 
sacrifices. 

Have I not taken over the entire burden on his behalf? Have 
I not helped him to decide what he should eat, what he should 
wear and how he should conduct himself in this very difficult 
world? Have I not gone so far as to bring him the company of 
other women when I found him depressed? Which wife, tell 
me..? 

Not long ago, I remember, he came home with a long face. 
The reason being the criticism inflicted on him by his unkind boss. 
1 was not feeling too well myself, and so I decided to take the 
help of somebody else. You know, what 1 did? I invited Mrs. 
Nanda, the confirmed flirt of our neighbourhood for tea. I even 
arranged to make him sit beside her. The perfume worn by that 
woman did not help my headache. But I was hoping it would 
make the male forget the beatings he had from his boss. Which 
wife, tell me...? 

In short, I have given him the essential shape and substance. 
His parents may have brought him to this world, But TI‘ have 
made him whole—the man, husband, father and Mr. so-and so. 

J have rever made him suffer for his faults. 1 have led him 
on, agreeably, to the correct path. And yet .. 

Any other wife would have broken down in tears. But I am 
made of sterner stuff. I know my husband. So it did not take 
me long to collect and prepare myself to overcome...Is it not 
some kind of challenge? Did I not guess right from the last 
midnight that the dial had worn a little too thin and smooth? 
Does it matter if it breaks, but breaks peculiar? And after all, is 
it not my proud privilege as the loving wife to renovate the 
machine, dial and all, and make it work with the proper tick- 
tick? 

Thus 1 braced myself for the cloud-burst, the climax I had 
feared and, may be wished for, in a rising wave of excitement. I 
was sure I could get on to the top and save him. 

He telephoned me after lunch. It was a few minutes late 
beyond the usual hour, but I did not mind. 

Usually, on his return, he finds me presentably groomed and 
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dressed for the shops or the drawing-room, as the case may be. 
But today I fell for the exception of cultivated indifference. A 
cool cotton sari, with the hair let loose and a thick line of kajal 
around the eyelids. The strange new appearance, I imagined, was 
a companion-piece to my fascinating thoughts, and then there 
will be a climax... 

I did not find any change in him when he came back from 
office. He was his normal self, happy to have returned home. The 
fried egg was past history or so it seemed. 

I was disappointed...but wait, was it not too good to be true? 
I looked for the tell-tale signs and noted that he was trying to 
avoid my eyes. 

Before I could come to any conclusion he changed into his 
new trousers brought from the tailor and stood before me. I could 
see that they werc too tight for him. I asked him to give it back 
to the tailor. No, I can manage — he said. 

It was a fake response. Something was wrong. And then I 
felt I should force him to a confession, to lay himself bare and let 
me see the clogged vein, the hidden sore. Who else but me could 
treat him back to health and happiness? 

I looked at him and I entered into him in the barest instant 
before he could lower his eyes. I saw him suffer, He was not 
merely trying to point out my mistake over the ill-fitting trousers 
(I remember to have told the tailor to take care of the waistline) .. 
he was sorrowing over my so-called mistakes. 

He was sorrowing over the revelation that his perfect wife 
who had sustained him for so long in the passage of life was 
cracking up with so many lapses on a single day, and it was so 
very sad that he, of all persons, had to point them out. Should I 
expect him then to Jook me in the face, not realising how contrite 
and miserable he was bound to feel? 

My heart oozed sympathy. But the ghost of a climax was 
still haunting me. I wanted him to unburden himself of all the 
doubts and sorrows...release himself completely. That could well 
be the climax, and then I could fit him with the new dial, and 
offer him new ways of living and loving for days to come. 

I waited. But he remained silent. And he looked so pathetic 
when hc found that our kitten was dead. As if the death of the 
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poor thing was due to me...my failing powers. 

The oozing in my heart led to an overflow, almost. The deep 
dark tones in his face that mingled into the shadows of the 
evening (sorrow, shame or whatever) induced me to reach out to 
him and speak the words of love. Such as... 

Come my dearest, let me lift you higher and still higher till 
you meet the twinkling stars. 

Come and dissolve in tears. You will find me whole...no 
mistake. 

Come, throw them away, your books and papers and 
thoughts. You will find me whole...waiting for you. 

But I did not post the invitation. Better wait till tomorrow. 
Tomorrow I will pounce on him if he still remains silent and 
create the climax...break the dial in my own hands and give him 
the new one. 

The conviction grew that the bang was set for tomorrow 
morning when the new sun will shine on our lives as never before. 
I was not unduly surprised when he embraced me suddenly at 
eight-thirty in the evening and then kissed me and held my hands. 
I could see how he was struggling to tell me something, but did 
not find the words. 

I released my hands in slow motion and held my breath. No, 
not today. We will wait for tomorrow, the morning sun. 

Next morning. 

He was waiting at the break-fast table. I was preparing the 
fried egg. 

Then it occurred to me for no reason that the fried egg was 
going to turn back on me. flat and foul. I could do nothing 
about it. 

I did not waste exclamations and placed the egg on his plate, 
for whatever it was. 

He looked at the plate and raised his eyes.. and saw me in the 
face. 

Was this what I was waiting for, the climax? But no, see 
those eyes, the unremitting flow of anger, vicious black poison... 
the like of which I had never seen and had never imagined I will. 

You know what I did? I brought out all the eggs in the 
fridge and broke them one by one, and let the fluid go down the 
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drain. 
The yellow-white fluid of the eggs, I thought, should reflect 
the colour and content of my hate. 


Dogs of the Night 
et ee ee 


Oh, my God! Let me sleep for a minute, please! 

God was not disposed to oblige. A renewed effort to turn over 
and close the eyes seemed to provoke another spasm of wow... 
WOW... WOW..-grr...aaO00...aaooo. 

“Now, who asked you to grab a flat in this god-damned place? 
Do decent people live here? We will save on rent, we will save a 
neat thousand in six months, we will buy a radio, a camera, we 
will do this, we will do that—you and your clerical theories!” 

Sital Babu, the husband, did not reply. But he did not like it. 
Nabeena, of all persons, says I am a clerk. She knows very well 
that I have been an Accountant for the last one year. Moreover I 
was specially chosen for the head office in Calcutta. Soon they 
will make me the Chief Accountant and then the Assistant 
Manager. 

Wow...wow...wow... WOW... WOW...wowowo... 

Ob, my head will split!! 

However, Sital Babu induced sleep as best as he could. He 
recalled the smooth and soft, the new glass-top table in the office, 
the round subsidized apple during the lunch hour, the tender skin 
of Nabeena, etc., and embraced sleep. 

He dreamt that the dogs had calmed down and were arranged 
at his feet. They were looking up to him with beseeching eyes— 
Please ask Memsaheb not to beat us, we promise to behave in 
future, we promise... 

Sital Babu did not fail to assure the dogs. He also felt the 
need to affirm during the apparently conscious intervals that 
Nabeena, his wife, had a heart of gold, though she used strong 
words once in a while. She loves me, he protested, she loves me 
(I am not scared of her), she loves me (the dogs have no reason to 
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be scared of her). 

But the next morning he noticed her frown and the sleepless 
blood-shot eyes. So he refrained from pleasantries and said the 
appropriate words while leaving for office... 

“TI will do something about these dogs. I must.” 

Sital Babu toyed with the idea of doing something today and 
now. Soon enough he reminded himself that he could not 
afford to be late for office. It is a question of reputation...everybody 
knows that the Accountant Saheb is always at his desk at the 
stroke of ten... the other day I was late by not more than five 
minutes in a raging storm...the slightest dent in reputation may 
cause damage to my future, they may well say that Sital Babu is a 
reasonably good officer but nothing special, should get his promo- 
tion in due course. 

Sorry, the dogs will have to wait. I will deal with them on my 
way back from office. It may grow pretty late by the time T finish 
buying fish and vegetables. Does not matter. The police-station 
should always be open. 

Police-station! Oh no, the dogs are not human beings. I have 
to see the Municipal Ward Officer. It occured to Sital Babu that 
the Municipal people might kill them with poison. But he decided 
against Such fears. The proper authorities, he told himself, should 
know how to dispose of the problem in accordance with the law. 

And then he saw a thin mangy bitch on the roadside, She did 
not have any affinity to the dogs of his dream. There was no 
pathcs in those sightless eyes, dripping with yellow liquid. There 
was no spark of life in her raw reddish frame. Yet she was walking. 
Could this possibly be the dog that was barking so long and loud 
at night? 

Suddenly a hefty dog appeared from nowhere and went near 
the bitch, brushing past Sital Babu in total disregard. He sniffed 
her at places. The bitch did not show any interest in the proceed- 
ings, but the dog had his own ideas. 

Tyranny of the male. Not uncommon in the human world. 
Only a few like me are made of nobler stuff. I withdraw myself when- 
ever I find her not in the mood. I bide my time with sympathy. 

We have been in this house for over a month. Almost every 
night I have slept facing the wall, as the dogs have barked on and 
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on I have sensed her apathy to intimacies. 

While Sital Babu was priding himself along these lines, a 
jackal-faced dog rushed from behind a lamp-post and approached 
the other male. He opened up with a snarl followed by deep 
ominous sounds, 

In a moment there was a standard fight to the tune of 
vigorous battle-cries. But the traffic increased and they had even- 
tually to drag themselves away, bitch and all, to a safe side-lane. 

The truth of the big bad noises at night dawned on Sital 
Babu. Two intrepid dogs could fight each other briefly during the 
day, whereas in the leisure of the night there would be many 
more to fight a prolonged battle ...over a miserable bitch. 

Sital Babu made haste to reach the bus-stop. There was a 
knowing smile on his lips. 

In the evening on his way back home he decided that it was 
hardly necessary—now that the truth of the matter was known—to 
bother the authorities. It will be better, he thought, to handle the 
job personally, with tact and discretion. There will be an amusing 
story to tell Nabeena over the homecoming cup of tea, and then 
we can devise a clever plan of action. A plan which will take care 
of the fundamentals of the situation and cause a natural end to the 
nuisance (should we drive out the bitch? Or may be we could 
adopt and isolate the poor thing) and coax the nights back to 
peace. 

What has happened to our streets and shops? Or is it that 
these infernal dogs have done damage to my perceptions? 

No, I have not seen them So blank and dumb on a normal 
evening .-. 

And do I see some shadows flitting like scared kittens? Or 
snakes? 

One such shadow seemed to stop and grow into a man clad 
in lungi and vest. Sital Babu found himself staring at his odd 
unfriendly face. 

“Your name please”, the man asked him. 

“Sital Das”? 

“Naxal or Congsal?” 

“Eh?” 

“Look, don’t try to be smart...(surveying the face of Sital 
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Babu for a while) how long have you been here?”. 

“About a month. That yellow building, you know, by the 
side of the ration shop . the house belongs to Bhupen Sarkar”. 

“I see. Bhupen da belongs to us, the bandicoot...(in a seem- 
ingly friendly tone) what do you do, my dear sir?” 

“I am an Accountant”, 

Sital Babu did not feel like telling this strange person that the 
post of Accountant in his firm was in the officers’ grade. 

The intruder had no more questions to ask and disappeared 
with a parting shot—- ‘Beware. The Congsals are coming tonight.” 

Sital Babu was disturbed, but he continued to move. He was a 
well-informed person. He read his newspapers with care. He was 
fully conversant with the political troubles in Calcutta. He knew 
quite well that this was a den of Naxalites, precisely the reason for 
his good luck in obtaining a flat in this area at such a low rent. 
But he had no cause for fear from these wild men. For he knew 
them to be the unchallenged masters of the given land and the 
men therein, including policemen, panwallahs and beggars. Pay 
them their dues—it still works out cheaper—and you can go your 
own way. Now, what is all this about Congsals? Who are they? 
Another group? What are they supposed to do in this area? Have 
a fieht with Naxals? Sital Babu was understandably disturbed 
over the new development. But he came to realise, as he walked 
on, that the Congsals were bound to be a negligible species. After 
all anybody and everybody cannot do justice to a bomb, nor can a 
college fledgeling grow overnight into an Accountant. You must 
have the requisite qualifications and experience. Did these new- 
comers have any? 

Sital Babu was unhappily aware that Nabeena was a woman 
and a natural alarmist. He recalled that when they moved to this 
house he had lost no time in showing her the green fields and 
foliage in the background. He had asked her to listen to the exotic 
song of an unknown bird. Could you find your Nature so charm- 
ingly close in Bhowanipore, Kalighat or Chowringee?—he had 
made the challenging offer. To which Nabeena had merely nodded 
her head gravely and added as a post-script : Nature loves animals 
and the animals are not always to be trusted. 

So he decided not to tell her anything about the recent 
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encounter. Better to dwell on the episode of the bitch in 
enlightened amusement and proceed towards a solution. 

The dogs seemed to start their barking session of the day 
immediately after nightfall and with an unusual vigour. These 
stupid dogs, must they dig their own stupid graves? Could they 
not wait on my wisdom? Wait to be helped and saved? Sital 
Babu was visibly annoyed and he avoided the gaze of Nabeena 
spread out on the bed with a novel of sorts. 

But Nabeena was seen to pause and listen and fix him at 
intervals with a questioning glance. 

Sital Babu waited patiently for the opportune moment. 

He was taken unawares by her sharp and sudden outburst— 
“What have you done? Are you getting them killed or not?” 

“No...] mean there is no need to kill...as I was going to tell 
you, we can get the same results by other means (tliat was too 
abrupt, I wish I had time to build up the thesis)...the point is that 
we can perhaps lull them to silence and sleep in peace...as a 
matter of fact I have thought of a solution (there is hardly a 
glimmer of understanding in her eyes, on the other hand that 
familiar arch of the eyebrows and the twisted smile, as if I am 
trying to prevaricate, avoid the issue—oh, woman!)” 

Sital Babu took courage like a man and husband. He moved 
over to the bed, held her hands in a demanding gesture, flashed a 
conjugal smile and made her to listen. 

“May I tell you something? On my way to office I saw a 
bitch of the neighbourhood, a pitiful thing going her own way. 
All of a sudden there was a big male dog, and he tried to...well, 
you know what. But in a moment there was a rival and they 
barked and howled and fought...” 

The lights went off at this point of the narrative and they were 
plunged in darkness. 

The warning! Congsals are coming! Thcy want to fight in 
the dark, the poor devils, in empty streets and alleys. Very well, 
We have other things to discuss. Sital Babu refused to be alarmed 
and sought t oassure his wife. 

Nabeena got up from the bed and groped for a match-box to 
light the candles. Sita Babu held her down and said, “Let it be”, 

“Why?” 
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Do I have to tell her about that fellow? I will then have to 
explain the implications of the intrusion and the virtue of remain- 
ing unseen in our own dignity and darkness. I will have to make 
her realize that since we are honourable citizens .. 

Sital Babu was spared the exercise. There was a knock on the 
front door. Sital Babu rushed to open the door after a moment’s 
pause. He did not want Nabeena to go ahead of him and be 
over-powered by an unknown person. He had hardly opened it 
when somebody told him in a gruff under-tone—‘‘You are Sital 
Das. Listen, the night will remain dark. You sball not open the 
door for those other men. We may however call you thus, 
remember the signal, taptaptap-tap-taptaptap-tap. Good night.” 

Good night, indeed! The good man could have at least sat 
down for a while and given us the vital details. Instead he has 
left us with a package of mystery and drama...and many search- 
ing questions that my wife is bound to ask. 

The night remained dark. Sital Babu noted, with not a little 
surprise, that Nabeena did not care to ask questions. As if she had 
a deep understanding of the situation and did not consider it 
worthwhile to trouble him for answers. She did not light the 
candles. She joined him in groping for a meal of bread and 
bananas, and led the way to bed. 

Sital Babu could not gather sleep. Nabeena's attitude of calm 
acceptance was out of character. Secondly—he mused—supposing 
the other party comes and tattoes other signals? Do we keep quiet 
and allow them to break open the door? Sital Babu did not like 
uncertainties and he again wished he could sit down with the 
leaders for a meaningful dialogue. 

There were no further incidents during the night. But for a 
long time he was assailed by shadows of sounds. Was it someone 
moaning in the distance? Someone breathing like a beast? beating 
on the walls? 

What has happened to our dogs of the night? 

Sital Babu felt the urge to communicate. He wanted to move 
closer to Nabeena lying by his side in total silence. He wanted to 
overwhelm her with a solid mass of love...so that she could listen 
to his heart-beats and ignore the queer goings-on in the outside 
world. But he did not feel strong enough for a positive act. The 
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best he could do was to lay a gentle hand of sympathy on her 
breasts and whisper—“Do not be afraid. Nothing will happen 
to us.” 

Nabeena did not shake him off. Her response came in slow 
measured syllables. “No. Nothing will ever happen to us. We are 
the special ones who are transfixed by the stare of the Royal 
Bengal Tiger. We are not disposed to turn tail and run for our 
lives. We are too intelligent to fight a vain battle. So we stand 
still in contemplation of his sheer beauty...ah, what a flaming 
tongue! such lovely eyeballs of anger!” 

Nabeena paused for a derisive chuckle and went on to say— 

“Dear me! How can he possibly eat me up? Doesn’t he know 
that T am a man of honour, attached to my office, my family and 
my fish curry? That I have no passion nor politics? no irrelevant 
hates and horizons? 

Doesn’t the Lord know that I am an innocent bitch?” 

Then she laughed with such gay abandon that Sital Babu 
looked nervously into the dark for echoes. But she had not 
finished yet. 

“Do not be afraid. Nothing will happen to us. They are not 
going to eat our bloodless flesh. No, sir. But the lords of the 
jungle would love to jump around us and expend their male 
vanities .. We will carry and cherish the bruises on our backs. 
Don’t you think so?” 

What has happened to my wife? Why does she talk like a 
mad woman—I mean—a demagogue? Does she really mean to 
say that I should join these Naxals or Congsals? Or does she 
merely want us to leave this neighbourhood? ..Well, where do we 
go? Is. there any quiet corner in this benighted city? The same 
things are also going to happen tomorrow in Delhi, Bombay or 
Nagpur. The forest fire will spread. 

Tell me, is there any haven of peace in our great country for 
a respectable Accountant and his young wife? 

Forget it. Her words are all heat and no light. I believe in 
common sense. We have to adjust to circumstances and hope for 
the best. If hopes are dupes... 

Strangely, after the outburst Nabeena moved to embrace 
Sital Babu and said, “I am not blaming you. We belong to the 
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same class and colour. That is how we have come to be husband 
and wife, meant for each other.” 

Sital Babu was satisfied. To hell with her angry words, the 
embrace is worth a million rupees. 

His breath came faster in great expectetions. May be—may 
be—after all these days, in this exotic setting of the dark night 
punctuated by unearthly sounds, we can come together again in 
flesh and spirit...completely! 

In about a week, Sital Babu got acquainted with quite a few 
gentlemen of the locality. It is they who came forward to offer the 
neighbourly gossip and good will. Those who hardly spoke to him 
in spite of waiting together for a long hour at the bus-stop and 
yet grabbed the bigger Hilsa at the fish-market ignoring the feeble 
protests of Sital Babu (you see, I had asked for that one), those 
who walked in urgent strides to reach the destination and did not 
bother to answer an enquiry about the time of the day seemed now 
to discover the estimable presence of Sital Babu. 

“Did you know, they have killed the old headmaster Abinash 
Babu?” 

“Now these Naxals will perish at the hands of Congsals— 
no?” 

“We were happy, if you ask me. God knows how these 
Conegsals appeared from nowhere. Do you wish to stay here or 
quit?” 

“I am told they are going to fight to the finish. IT hope they 
will.” 

The gentlemen were in trouble. They were all decent middle- 
class citizens, serving at office-desks, shop counters, laboratories 
etc. They had not bargained for the emergence of a new master 
fighting for power, Who will protect them? Who will save them 
from blood and evil? Hence the closing of ranks ..for advice and 
sympathy. 

Sital Babu was gratified. He yielded to none in offering his 
valued comments on the current situation. He also went so far as 
to invite one or two for tea at his place. Surely Nabeena would 
not object. She seemed to have exhausted herself on that odd 
night. It was hard to believe that she was falling asleep these days, 
immediately on going to bed, 
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...Come along, Ramdhan Babu, let us have a little chat. I 
think you are right. The youth-power ought to be employed for a 
permanent solution of the problem... You mean Priyanath Babu’s 
son, that sportsman, fair chap—they ripped him open? Horrible; 
+». Here comes our Rajni da. Welcome, sir, have a cup of tea. As 
T was saying, a balance should be evolved between the claims of 
the individual and the society. Otherwise you cannot stop this 
violence—can you?...Let me hear it again. Your son has first- 
hand information from C.R.P. Haqrs that the final act will be 
performed on Wednesday, the coming Wednesday? Fine. We can 
then go out in the evenings, See a movie, eat in a restaurant (The 
question of the dogs can also be settled finally--have to fulfil the 
task, no matter if the barking is heard no more or Nabeena sleeps 
in peace) . Please have one more rosogollah. I have got them from 
‘our office canteen. Akshaya Babu was telling me that our 
‘Gobardhan halwai has joined the Congsals, manufacturing bombs 
instead of rosogollah—the idiot!... 

Sital Babu appeared overly active and aware. He laughed 
more and talked more often. It seemed he was working himself up 
to receive the final day of happening. 

Rajani da proved correct in his information. After stray acts 
‘of murder, loot, arson, and secret confabulations over a month 
“the open war took place on Wednesday night. It was the full-moon 
night of Kartik. They spread over the streets, lanes and bye-lanes 
‘like moving irrepressible stains on the white radiance, and killed 
each other. No one could really say whether the bloody business 
“began or ended with the Central Police. But evidently it was 
meant to be a war to end all wars between the Naxals, Congsals 
and the Government. 

The incessant roar of bullets and bombs, the glow of rising 
flames and the screams of human pain reached Sital Babu 
beyond the closed doors. He sat still and closed his eyes and 
kept them closed— 

Let it be. Let the matter be over and done with before 
another day, Let them die, Naxals, Congsals, the whole lot of 
them I have no sympathies for any. Who is there knocking at 
the door? TI will tell them, tell the Police without fear that I 
am entirely independent. What was that? Did a bullet strike our 
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wall? Nabeena, please come to me, sit by my side. I am not 
going to move. Movement, that is the act of standing up. 
Standing up, that is further movement and progress towards the 
windows and doors to have them opened. My face will be ex- 
posed to the vulgar gaze of those people and they will start won- 
dering—I s that the face of a Naxal or Congsal? Society or indivi- 
dual? class or mass? They are knocking again at my door. Open, 
it please, have no fears. Rajani da’s son. His leg is smashed and 
there is too much blood. Well, there is nothing that I can do, Did 
I ask him to spy for the Police? Police! Listen, my name is Sital 
Das. 1 am an Accounts Officer in Navnirman Industries. Do not 
laugh, please. I do not know this man, this son of a man, have 
never seen him in my life, Let him groan or growl. Drag him 
away, if you wish. Dump him here, if you will. Do what you like 
and finish it all. But do not ask me to open my eyes . . . 

End it all and everything . . . 

The war ended. Peace prevailed in the morning of another 
day. Sital Babu opened his eyes. No one gave him an account of 
the number and names of persons who died and he did not care. 
But he was obliged to listen (for Nabeena announced in triumph) 


that a bullet had entered the body of the mangy bitch and she 
was dead. 


Death of an Indian 


The weatherman had announced that we were likely to have 
snowfall towards evening. It was the midday news; one John 
Doxglas had conveyed the news to us along with a recipe for 
New Frontier nail-polish. It was his usual hour that runs as 
follows: the tender and long fingers of a lady unfold on the 
television screen and accept a liquid poured from above. The 
nails begin to shine, the owner of the hands stretches them 
languidly towards a packet of cigarettes and smokes away the 
exquisite moments of leisure. An appropriate music score pro- 
vides the background to a caress and the culmination. Then 
enters John Douglas to tell you smilingly that you too can buy 
these delights if you use such-and-such product of so and so. The 
‘story over, he introduces himself—my name is John Douglas, your 
weatherman. Today’s weather has taken an interesting turn... 
etc. Similarly we got our evening news by the courtesy of a firm 
devoted to the extermination of white ants, and the late news 
from a firm dedicated to the care of kitchen sinks. 

My children danced with joy when they heard the news. 
Several questions and comments were flung at me, all at once— 
How is it going to fall? Like sand or pebbles? How can the 
people walk in the streets? We have to clear the sidewalk in front 
of our house or else we will be fined hundred dollars, I am telling 
you... 

There was a spark of eagerness in the eyes of Latika too. But 
she did not confess to it. The spark smothered, she looked upset. 
She cannot stand this foreign cold. There are other reasons too, 
1 guessed. It was announced in the papers today that a sale is on 
at Lansburghs downtown—Ladies’ coats going cheap for thirty 
dollars, and dresses for girls for as little as three dollars. But 
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how do we go out if it snows? I wanted to comfort her, and said, 
Well dear, you are thinking of the sale, aren’t you? Do not 
lose heart. There will always be a sale in this country, today, 
tomorrow and ever after. Today it is Lansburghs, tomorrow it is 
Sears...surely you can’t miss them all.” 

She was not satisfied. And she started all over again, “Look, 
it is you who made me leave all my things in India. So when all 
your Indian ladies have a matching coat for each sari, your wife 
has a miserable one-and-a-half! You can pooh-pooh these sales 
now, but I know you will have to buy the same stuff at the regular 
rate of sixty... Go ahead, by all means?” 

My first-born joined her mother. Said that her classmate had 
definite information about the sale of ball-point pens at thirty 
cents each at the nearest drug store. 

The middle one remembered that her socks were just no 
good for the American winter. Then of course she needs gloves 
for her hands and ear-muffs for the ears. How else can she 
manage the cold blasts on her way to school? Auntie Ray, she 
said, had assured her that all these things are being offered at 
cut-rates at a corner store on Fourteenth Street. 

Lastly, my little son chimed in: ‘‘Get me a sale daddy! Get 
me one p-l-e-a-s-e?”’ 

I did succeed, in due course, in bringing them back to the 
theme of snowfall. Truly, sales are wonderful. But a snowfall is 
even bigger, more wonderful. A sight not to be seen in the plains 
of India, to which we belong. Contemplate the scene, if you 
please. The pure white little darlings coming to us from the high 
heavens, free of the smog of civilisation. Free of sound and 
smell, of colour and conflict, They come to us, for a while, to 
remind us of the eternal values. 

It was thus that I held forth on the subject of snowfall. 
Latika listened to me for sometime and then interrupted, “‘But 
you forget, there is another aspect to it. The body alive is warm, 
the body dead is cold. So if you ask me...” 

I knew the rest. Snow is the symbol of death and all that 
perverse prattle. But, I did not let her prolong the conversation 
knowing that she wanted only to tease me. 

We waited for the first snowfall of the season in Washington, 
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D.C. We had arrived in the city about two months back, to stay 
for three years as desired by the Government of India. We had 
till then made no friends among the foreigners. We had known 
some fellow-Indians in the Embassy, but none too well. Once in a 
while we came across sari-clad females in supermarkets and on 
sidewalks. At once, our eyes gleamed with recognition—there 
goes an Indian. But the recognised party did not seem to have 
any irrepressible urge to communicate. May be the painted lips 
had parted a little. But no further, I had to explain to a despair- 
ing Latika, “Don’t you understand? We belong to the same 
family. Need we say hellos and how-do-you-dos in our own 
family all the time? It feels good just to see them, to have been 
made aware of the trials and tribulations that bind us together in 
this foreign city. For all you know, this lady is also, like us, 
looking for the rare Mexican chick-peas to have her Alu-chhole, 
trying to figure out the English name for suji, and is looking tor 
sales that can give her the maximum benefit on her foreign allow- 
‘ance, So She can carry a few things home. Don’t you see? She 
.is an Indian. One of us.” 

Thus we had no fear of intrusion from any friend or neigh- 
.bour, as one would have back home on a holiday afternoon. We 
were left to ourselves, cosy in the warmth of the family, to 
.welcome the advent of snow. 

But I had reckoned without. the telephone. There wasa 
persistent ring, and a feminine voice asked me when I took up 
the receiver, **Will you kindly call Mrs. Das?” 

Jt must be one of them, I thought, Mrs. Ray or Mrs. Kapur. 
The only two wives who along with their husbands had evinced 
great interest in our rehabilitation. I could weil imagine the course 
of the conversation—when are you buying a car? My husband 
. was telling me that the new Ford Galaxie is a shade better than 
Impala ... Have you tried the new blender? . .. Started giving 
trouble? I thought so. Didn’t I tell you that you should buy the 
Osterizer . . . So on and so forth. I was not very far wrong. After 
a ten-minute session on the telephone Latika summarized to me, 
“It was Mrs. Kapur. A nice lady. Was enquiring about the 
welfare of our children, and whether we have decided on the car. 
Yes, she told me that vacuum cleaners are on sale at Lerners. 
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Quite cheap.” After a moment’s pause she said, *‘It seems we are 
going to have a heavy snowfall this evening, within an hour or so. 
Mrs. Kapur got the news on telephone.” 

“Oh yes Daddy, here they tell you about the weather on the 
telephone. You just have to lift the receiver and it goes on and 
on. You know the number, don’t you?” 

“No, and I don’t want to”’ I snapped. Is there no end to this 
process of scientific education? 

... And so the snow came. Within an hour there was a 
flush of crimson on the grey-white sky. Then I saw grains of 
silver floating in the air. Could this be the snow? Or is it that 
the grains of dust have taken the shine of a pale evening? A few 
were moving towards me. I tried to hold them but could only 
get the inadequate feeling of dewdrops in my hands. Ah, the sky 
is bursting with grains and globules! Each one of them is growing 
bigger and bigger and is showing off like an adolescent. They are 
playing, running, chasing and falling over each other, weightless 
with sheer inconsequence. No, I refuse to take you as the real 
ones! 

The real ones came in full regalia, not a moment too soon. By 
then the snowflakes had left their imprint on the grass and the 
foliage. They were twinkling, revelling as it were in the fun of 
evanescence, while the white strands, the white bunches, the white 
messes were descending on the earth. This is the snowfall indeed! 
The pervasive passion of the fall took my breath away. Even the 
feel of Latika crouching over me to have a better view of the snow 
failed to revive me. I wished I could be there in the centre. I 
wished I could take my fill of the bounty, cleansing myself of all 
the pitiful pigmentations of life. I wished ... but I wished in 
vain. The telephone rang. 

“Yes?” I asked severely into the mouthpiece. 

“Shahni speaking, Sir, I am sorry to disturb you. Rangarao 
died this evening in Georgetown hospital.” 

“Died? Rangarao. .. who is Rangarao?” 

“Rangarao was an assistant in the Embassy, He was suffering 
for a long time from some kidney trouble. A young widow and a 
daughter are the survivors.” 

Now I remembered. On an afternoon, a few days back,: 
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had been to a big Department Store by the name of Bargain City. 
There we were being treated to a thrilling display of kisses by a 
doll named Kissy. You just press her hands and she starts throw- 
ing kisses at you. I was discussing the worth of this contraption 
at a forfeit of ten dollars when our escort, an Indian gentleman, 
whispered in my ears, “Do you see her, that girl in the white sari? 
A sad case. The husband has been very sick for the last three 
months. His days are numbered. She is managing somehow, poor 
girl, on a typing job. . . ‘IT had a momentary glimpse of the young 
woman. She had an angular face with an intense pair of eyes, and 
was walking fast notwithstanding the giant shopping-bag beating 
on her sides. She looked like one who was not in the habit of 
answering casual questions. 

Shahni went on to say, “The funeral takes place tonight at 
eleven. Quite a number of Indians are expected to attend.” 

Shahni was my personal assistant, Well, what did he mean to 
suggest? That I should attend the funeral at that unearthly hour 
in a roaring snow-fall? But before I could repeat the question to 
myself, the answer came with a thud . .. He was one among us. 
It will indeed be a shame, a thousand times . . . I did not allow the 
self-reproach to proceed further, and told Shahni, ‘“Yes, I would 
like to go. Will you take me along?” Shahni obliged me by saying 
that he would bring round his car at about half-past ten to my 
place. 

I told Latika. She agreed that I should go and added, “How 
unfortunate! I do hope the Government will pay for her passage 
home . . . please do not forget your topcoat and hat . .. Are ladies 
supposed to attend funerals over here? I wish I knew...” 

The eldest could not contain herself any longer and asked, 
“who died, Daddy?” 

“An Indian.” 

They exchanged glances and assumed a solemn air, That did 
not surprise me. But the solemnity of the four-year-old, the man- 
ner of his pressed lips and fluttering eyelids was rather ominous. 
He had a penchant for awkward questions and I feared that he 
may come out now with the all-important question ... But what 
is an Indian? 

I had judged him wrong. I was comforted by his continuous 
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silence, In fact, the entire family seemed to appreciate the compul- 
sion of silence on an occasion which was vaguely national and out 
of their depth. 

I went near the window and surveyed the passing scene, I 
wanted to absorb the snowfall, the best I could, in spite of the odd 
relevance of the death of an Indian. I saw the cars, shrouded in 
white, moving slowly, bravely. I saw the neon lights brushing off 
the nagging snow and blinking roguishly at the courageous travel- 
ler. I could get the message of an exciting evening in the warm haven 
of cabarets and night clubs, I could imagine the friendly ones ask 
for another tall glass, another joke, another . . . still another ,.. 
in an unerring response to the gift of the heavens, I could imagine 
the intimate ones ask for each other with a rare urgency. And 
then it came to me that the snowfall invites the living world to 
quicken the pace of life—while the company lasts. Whereas here 
I am, an outsider, a snow-struck fool of an Indian, watching the 
falling objects with primeval wonder! 

I cursed myself, and in the process I had an unholy urge to 
curse Rangarao. He seemed to have committed the death-act on 
this particular day, in order to spite me. To underscore my sense 
of deprivation in the new land which I was only beginning to know. 

Shahni came after I had had my dinner and smoked three 
cigarettes in a row. I looked at my watch; it was barely five minutes 
past the appointed hour. Even so, I mumbled something about his 
being late and was quick to lead him to his Volkswagon. The 
children had gone to bed. But Latika was wide-eyed and followed 
me to the car. She repeated her wish to join me if only she knew 
ladies were not out of place at a funeral. I dismissed her with a 
perfunctory smile. 

Shahni was driving slowly. Shahni loves to tune the car radio 
on to a high pitch. But now I found the radio in mercifu] repose. 
It was a deliberate concession, I thought, to the purpose of the 
journey. He had no qualms, however, about filling the vacuum 
with an unending commentary on the affairs of the world. Such 
as—It seems the snow is not going to be too severe this year, the 
first snowfall’ last year was seven inches thick . . .Mrs. Das wanted 
to have some good nylon. [I think it will be better to import it 
directly from Hongkong rather than buy it in New York... 
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Houses are going cheap in this area. But... but... it is a negro 
neighbourhood . .. This road to the right goes past Banerji’s 
house. A clever fellow—has managed to extend his stay here for 
another term . .. 

Perhaps he realized that I was hoping to hear something more 
appropriate. So he commenced on the topic of Rangarao. “‘Ranga- 
rao was a very nice man. Used to send fifty dollars every month 
to his old parents. His wife is equally nice , ..” He did not have 
a chance to elaborate as we had by then reached our destination. 
Shahni pointed at a non-descript flat-roofed structure and said, 
“That is the building. Lees’ Funeral Home.” 

On second thoughts, I approved of the Funeral Home. This 
is how these homes should be, slight and simple, in deference to 
the majesty of death. 

There were a number of cars parked in front of the building. 
“They all belong to Indians,” Shahni told me with conviction, I 
was overwhelmed by the massive response of my people and 
exclaimed, ‘‘So many Indians, so many cars!”’ Shahni assured me, 
“Yes sir, almost all the Indians in Washington possess cars.” 

He guided me to a room where I put away my hat and over- 
coat. On my way to the inner hall I met Mr. Saxena of the Supply 
Mission. I smiled and said “‘Hello”. But 1 was surprised that 
he neither smiled nor spoke. 

The inner hall was almost filled to capacity by ladies and 
gentlemen dressed in dark clothes and seated in straight-backed 
chairs. There was a hush of expectancy in the air. 

I saw a covered object stretched out on a raised platform 
ahead of us. This must be the body, I thought. 

The body of Rangarao. The awareness evoked a sigh. Why 
did he come to America, this young man? to die on foreign soil? 
to leave a young woman disconsolate? a child bewildered? I felt 
several such sighs being merged into each other in a mighty effort 
to commune and condole. I felt the dark cold night closing in 
around us, the Indians in Washington, D. C., so that we may be 
pinpointed to our tragedy. I had the sensation, akin to ecstasy, of 
being engulfed. 

I envied Rangarao. What more could he expect? 

Presently there was a rustling of dresses and shuffling of feet, 
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The gentleman to my left spoke in an undertone, “The Ambassa- 
dor, himself,” 

Yes, the Ambassador was coming forward in slow steps, 
followed by a couple of senior officials. I spotted Mr, Shah, the 
Second Secretary whom I knew well and I smiled at him. But 
there was no responding smile or nod. 

I now got the general idea. The Shahs and Saxenas have a 
better sense of decorum. They do not encourage smiles or any such 
levity in the Hall of Death. 

I was ashamed and fervently hoped that I would not commit 
such indiscretions again. I sat straight and looked ahead, the same 
as others, including the Ambassador. 

We waited. Suddenly, in the interminable silence, it occured to 
me—but where is she? I was not looking for her mere presence 
in the assembly, but the loud presence of a widow . . . the stream- 
ing tears, the soiled sari and the smeared kajal, the anguished cries 
and the incoherent indictment of gods. 

It did not take me long to banish the thought. Mrs. Rangarao 
is undoubtedly here, possibly in the front row. But she is a civili- 
sed person and the Lees’ Funeral Home is a far cry from the 
cremation ghats of the Ganges. She is not one, no sir, to mar the 
collective image of our sorrow by her snivellings. I admired the 
restraint of the young woman and made a note of it to tell Latika, 

The minutes went passing by. I looked at my watch; it was 
past midnight. What are we waiting for? When are the procee- 
dings going to begin? I found that some others also were fidgeting 
in their seats. The good lady by my side seemed to have gone to 
sleep. A gentleman within my view was refusing to acknowledge 
the superiority of Morpheus. He was shaking himself off from 
his fitful slumber and was looking at me with challenging eyes. 
One in the front row—perhaps Mr. Kulkarni, the First Secretary, 
would every now and then, with a pained look, travel all the way 
to the entrance and return. I was convinced that something was 
going to happen and we must be patient. 

Then I saw a tall well-built gentleman striding past the 
entrance. T recognised him; he could be no other than Mr. Raghu- 
nandan Misra, the repository of Indian culture in Washington, 
D. C. May be, he had an official designation of some sort but that 
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was incidental. I had met him casually at a cocktail party and had 
heard him comment disdainfully on officialdom. I was told that 
at one time he was a professor in an Indian University, and it was 
by sheer mischance that he had strayed into the fold of bureauc- 
rats. The legend went that his father was a famous scholar of 
Varanasi and Mr. Misra was soaked in Sanskrit texts, thanks to 
his early education. It was even rumoured that he was authorised 
to perform priestly functions in Hindu marriages abroad. I could 
not dismiss his reputation as being unfounded. For I had perso- 
nally seen him recite, that evening, half-a-dozen Sanskrit Shlokas 
from Kalidasa’s Abhignana-Shakuntalam, over the course of three 
cocktails. 

With no previous warning Mr. Mishra stood by the side of 
the body and proffered a slight bow. We all stood up, including 
the Ambassador. Then he began in a sonorous tone, to recite a 
sholka—it was, I believe from the Bhagavad Gita—the meaning of 
which was: 

For whenever Right declines and Wrong prevails 

Then O Bharata, I come to birth. 


Another : 


One looks upon This as a marvel; 
another speaks of This as such; 
another hears thereof-as a marvel; 
Yet having heard of This none truly 
knows This. 


Thus it went on for about ten minutes. The relation between 
one and the other, and their total relevance to the funeral cere- 
mony was not quite clear to me. But after all, I thought Mr. 
Mishra was an expert in the field. He knew what was best. With- 
out him the soul of Rangarao would have been cheated of the 
last rites. The undertaker of Lees’ Funeral Home would have had 
the impression that we do not have any funeral service or that we 
do not know how to honour the dead. 

After the recital Mr. Mishra made another bow and retired. 
We resumed our seats. Then followed a gentle murmur of release, 
as that of receding waves. I imagined that there would now be a 
quick change of scenes and the conclusion is not far off. 
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Two members of the undertaker’s establishment carried the 
body of Rangarao away form the hall, 

The crowd was diffused after the exit of the body. There was 
a free flow of conversation—you know, the crematorium here is 
the latest of its kind. The body is burnt, bones and all, in two 
minutes flat... Mr. Mishra was engaged in a dinner party, that 
is why ... the blasted snow has started again. T wish there were 
no office tomorrow . . . Is the Ambassador going to stay till the 
end? ... etc. I was following a stream moving towards the cre- 
matorium when I found a few people, mostly ladies, huddled in a 
corner and leaning over someone, 1 stopped for a while, to see 
what it was all about. 

I heard a brief moan. Brief but substantial. It was like a 
streak of lightning that barely writes on the sky but writes well, An 
articulation full of promise, yet destined to die. Yes, it was the 
voice of the widow. The voice of Mrs. Rangarao, who broke 
down and betrayed her human weakness, at the last moment, in 
an unforgettable half-note of pathos. I started towards her, in a 
mounting surge of sympathy. I watched her nestling against the 
bosom of the elder sisters, begging forgiveness, as it were, for her 
bad manners. For once I felt that I was going to cry. 

I composed myself and mused on the nature of sympathy. 
There are moments when the sorrow of a fellow human being 
creates discomfort but one is tempted to deny it, claiming to some 
superior wisdom. There are also occasions on which one suffers 
helplessness in not being able to relieve the distress of the unfortu- 
nate fellow. But in this instance my response, despite the unshed 
tears, was not entirely negative. It appeared to me that Mrs. 
Rangarao had been able to provide the missing piece in a portrait 
of infinite beauty. She had expressed herself at the right moment 
and in the right proportion. I wished I could go near her and 
stroke her tresses gently, the same as that elderly lady was doing. 
The experience was strangely satisfying. 

Mrs. Rangarao released herself from her sympathisers and ex- 
posed a tear-washed face. The elderly lady stood up and surveyed 
the situation. She had an aristrocratic bearing, rendered more 
attractive in sadness. It was a familiar presence, seen somewhere 
in print or in person. While I was trying to recall her identity I 
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saw a group of persons led by the Ambassador entering the hall. 
The Ambassador approached the lady and they both walked back 
to the entrance at a measured pace. Then I realised—I should 
have known earlier—that it was the Ambassador’s wife. 

Shahni was back by my side and announced that the funeral 
was over, He also invited me to leave immediately so as to avoid 
the rush. 

The snow was dropping listlessly on my way home. But the 
houses, streets and trees were all covered with snow. Many tall 
trees, denuded of leaves, presented a sight of silvery pillars, where- 
as the leaves in the small ones had gathered the snow unto them- 
selves in balls of cotton-wool. The earth seemed overladen with 
bounty. After a long spell of silence, I spoke to Shahni, still on the 
subject of Rangarao, “‘When is she leaving for India? She must 
leave within six months, you know, or else Government will not 
pay for the passage.” 

“Mrs. Rangarao will not return to India.” 

“What do you mean?” 

Shahni did not seem to appreciate the surprise or sharpness 
in my tone. He took some time to answer. “‘She is not going back. 
We met her downtown recently. She told my wife in quite so many 
words that if anything happened to her husband, she would adopt 
this country as her home.” 

“But why? Doesn’t she have any near relations in India? 
For how long can she manage in a foreign country as a typist?” 

Shahni could scarcely conceal his exasperation when he said, 
“Of course she has her relations—her parents, in-laws, brothers and 
sisters. But, don’t you see, why should she go back? To languish 
in want and misery, in some remote corner in the South? Can 
they assure her a decent life, a proper education for her child, the 
minimum modern facilities?” 

I did not pursue my enquiry. Mrs. Rangarao can surely look 
after herself. But I lapsed into a deeper silence till Shahni bade 
me goodnight. 

. « . In the early hours of the morning I had a frightful dream. 
I dreamt that I was being laid on the snow with due ceremony, 
but I was crying out . .. NO! NO!! Please let me have the funeral 
pyre, the fire, the flame ... The Ambassador’s wife was, however, 
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passing her hands ever so gently over my brow and pinning me 
down to the cold surface. Mrs. Rangarao and Latika were watch- 
ing on both sides of her and smiling at each other in complete 
accord and understanding. 

On waking up I found Latika with the morning newspaper. 
She gave me the good news . . . “Have you seen this? Kanns are 
offering silver-plated cutlery for only fifty dollars at the Washing- 
ton Birthday sale . . . ” 


Sangeeta’s Father 


The name of Sangeeta’s father is Nabaghana, alias Nandu 
Babu. His elder daughter’s name is Haramani. He had got her 
married when she was hardly fourteen years old. The second 
daughter would have been stuck with the name of Sitamani, but 
it was Nandu Babu who wanted it changed. One fine morning he 
declared that his daughter will be joining the St. Joseph’s convent 
school and will be enrolled as Sangeeta Mohanty. 

That was about eight years ago when he began to live in the 
town, with family, Earlier, he was staying there alone, in a mud- 
hut in Hazari Sahi,* hoping that something was bound to turn up 
sooner or Jater. 

Those days were miserable. There was some overgrown grass 
by the side of a pond at the end of the Sahi where he found him- 
self comfortable in the evenings, and thought hard and long over 
his present situation. The central issue was—Do I have to continue 
thus at this wretched place? And for how long? The issue could 
not get resolved till he left the site well after dark, in favour of 
vagabond boys or wailing dogs or even non-descript single women 
(corrupt bazar women, as Nandu Babu decided). The processes of 
thought were re-runs of passages such as these— 

... Rahash dada says-—‘‘Nandu, why don’t you go back to the 
village for a while? You have thinned quite a bit, you know ...” 
Physician, heal thyself! Not a day passes when he would not 
belch while talking. Would make a wry face and pronounce on the 
evils of iced fish coming to town these days by the grace of the 
Calcuttans. And would shout for lime water. After a few soothing 
sips he would go off merrily on matters high and low, forgetting 


*Sahi is a slang for neighbourhood in Oriya 
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that I was there for somthing special. The children are getting way- 
ward, servants are growing insolent, prices are going infernally 
high, kings should rule us again, so on and So forth. Yes, but 
what about me? The moment I open my lips, he would ask me to 
wait. Says it is government business, wheels within wheels, you 
can’t possibly afford to lose patience. And then that stupid advice: 
why don’t you go back for a while? 

..-Bipin Babu invites me for cards. The old man has a zest 
for cards. Has a zest for building houses, for greasy mutton chops. 
And for spicing every statement with a Shala* or two. Big officers 
visit him for cards and laughs on other big officers. I had hoped 
he would tell one of them, some day, ever so _ casually— ...this is 
Nandu from my village. A nice boy. Poor fellow is sitting 
idle, you know. . Three Hearts ... I have no vacancy, right now, in 
my office, that’s the trouble. Shala Rama, Dama, Shama are getting 
all manner of jobs, but a boy like him has to hunt for one!... 
Pass ...”’. But he says no such thing Not to my knowledge. When 
pressed for an answer he would give me the angry, may be injured 
look, flushed cheeks, and lips coming apart—-““‘You think I am not 
trying enough for you?” And then with a change of tone “‘Look, 
instead of sitting idle, why don’t you do a Iittle work here and 
there?” Hardly bothering to note my nodding assent, slow or what- 
ever, he hands down the work for my benefit, namely, keeping 
watch on the workmen engaged in building his new house, see if 
they are cheating on the cement mix, to look again for a suitable 
match for his daughter Renu and tell them, by the way, that while 
she may not be exactly fair...etc.,to arrange for some real good sap- 
ling for his rose-garden and so on. Sometimes one fcels like saying— 
Thank you, dear uncle. Why should I need a job after all? My 
life's work is done if I can honour myself by playing cards with 
you, and running your estimable errands. Includes the procurement 
of stinking sukhua (dried fish) for your kittens, Yes, I remember 
that. But this Bipin Babu, no uncle of mine, is an important 
person. 

...- Naru bhai, wife Taramoni’s cousin, two to three years older 
than me. Smart lawyer, has amassed a lot of money. But why does 


Shala means brother-in-law, literally, but is an word of abuse 
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he look scared when he sees me? As if I have come to grab a piece 
of his cake! Or a piece of his status, for fear I may address him in 
public as Narubhai! His house always looks fresh. Polished mosaic 
and long panels of glass all over, And he hardly laughs, merely 
flashes a row of white teeth for my pleasure. Conceited ass! Told 
me the other day that there is no fun in the job of a lawyer’s clerk 
and I should better do some business. Said he would introduce me 
to Raghunath Singh, the big wholesaler. The fellow just does not 
want me to be anywhere near him, that is why. But Taramoni 
writes he has promised to do something soon. Taramoni is a 
foolish woman. 

+-- There are others too. The younger ones, nephews of various 
kinds. They fold their palms-half-way with a jerk, not knowing if 
they should do the normal namaskar. They think I am not the nor- 
mal elder, but something of the sort from the country side. Because 
I wear a coarse dhoti and do not swear in English Never mind. 
They are mere boys and in no position to help me, anyway. 

Nabaghana! Nandu, Nandu Babu! The town of Cuttack is full 
of your near and dear relations, well-wishers all. But they belong 
to a different world. They fail to realise that Nandu is not here 
only to earn some money, he has a heart within him. Not the heart 
of a common barber, weaver or washerman, but the heart of a 
Karan* fallen on bad times. Nandu Babu felt saddened by the paga- 
nism of the townspeople. But he sought to justify his intended 
move by arguments as follows—Of course, I could easily manage 
to live with the village lands. But, tell me, why should I suffer, ever 
and always, the cow’s tail beating on my sides, the rotting smells 
in the fields or the feel of Seula fish in slime-ponds? Why should I 
have to read nothing more than the Lamz2nts of Jemadei by the 
light of a wick lamp? May be,I haven’t got a degree and I am 
past forty. May be I am the son of Bhobani Mohanty, I do not 
have a high-sounding name nor a grand and mighty appearance. 
The leaders of the Congress or the Opposition do not approach 
me for votes. But they should know that I am the grandson of 
Baikuntha Mohanty, and descendant in the line of his eldest son. 
And my wife Taramoni is after all not a village girl. She has been 


* One of the upper castes, known as scribes 
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brought up in Tatanagar and knows Hindi, Bengali and English in- 
side out. My elder girl Haramani is married. That leaves only one, 
a darling little one of seven to take care of...So, why shouldn’t he 
get somewhere? He has no less a heart and the desires... 

He then felt impelled to arise and move. Move in the bazars 
and in the many lanes and by-lanes of the town. Move and con- 
tinue moving till the thoughts dispersed or coalesced to a certain 
purpose. 

So Nandu Babu would start walking. First, he brought out a 
biri from his shirt pocket, lighted it with deliberation, and took a 
long drag. Seemed he was set to fight a battle royal with this for- 
eigner of a town. 

Bazar to lane to by-lane, and back to the lighted face and loud 
mouth of another bazar (or is it the same?) ... Why don’t they 
have Oriya songs on their radios? What is so great about these 
Hindi cinema songs? My Sita can sing better, she has such a sweet 
voice. But who would listen to her in the village? ... Pan shop, tea 
stall, this and that eating place, hanging saris, heaped Iungis, red 
and blue plastic, the buying and selling of things, and the owners 
are seated, like I/ndras, each on his own heavenly stool. Someone 
was telling me that the brickwallah Budhbia of Hazari Sahi has 
bought a motorbike. Will the motorbike make him two inches 
taller? He will remain the same, a brickwallah, What counts really 
is lineage, the family tradition and culture. That black fellow, coarse 
hair and red rimmed eyes, talks vulgar, I know what the words 
mean,—surely the motorbike will not make him a Babu! ... Hunger. 
How is it that all hunger overtakes me at this hour? No, I must 
suppress it today. Back home in the village 1 would have eaten and 
gone to sleep by now. Forget it. I have eaten enough for the last 
forty two years. I can do without eating for once. (He would recall 
at such points of time that the money sent from home is almost 
over, presents for Hara’s family for the full-moon of Pausha have 
been badly delayed, Sita has again asked for a picture book etc. 
But Nandu Babu would gather determination to suppress such tho- 
ughts along with hunger). Determination. That is what matters. 
Character, And the heart. If Gandhiji could remain on fast for days 
and weeks, could not I manage for this one evening? 

A cup of tea should take care of hunger and then I can walk 
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some more. Nandu Babu went to the nearest tea shop and asked 
for a real hot cup. After taking it all in, as far as he could, he 
paused to stare at the streets ahead and resumed walking. 

The night is getting on. There are less men on the streets. 
Nandu Babu passed by residential areas, and noticed how the 
tarred roads looked like thick binding tape, provided to keep them 
together—the townspeople and their important ways. And these 
buildings were looking like Rishis, frowning on him even as they 
kept their eyes closed in contemplation. For he did not belong to 
the town, he was an outsider. He stopped at the house of Rahas 
dada. The gates were closed, and they definitely said no to him, he 
thought. Narubhai’s big building was not far off, And Bipin Babu’s 
house in Rafiq Bazar. All these and more bad raised their heads 
from the night and were asking him to keep out. As if he was dying 
to be one of them! 

But Nandu Babu felt, after some more time, an acute sense 
of loneliness. He hated the looks of a scurrying cat and the sound 
of laughter somewhere around. He thought he was being singled out 
whereas he could easily enter inside if he wanted to and announce 
himself as Nabaghana Mohanty, grandson of Baikuntha Mohanty. 
And he thought the night was getting unnecessarily cold. 

Eventually he felt tired and saw his way back to Hazari Sahi. 

Before going to bed he told himself that something was bound 
to happen, for there was a God after all and God knew he was not 
being obstinate. Nandu had to come to the town and become ... 
somebody. That was an urgent and imperative need. 

He went down the memory lane and gathered pieces of evidence 
to prove the need. ... “Is it supposed to be a pan for sipping tea or 
pot for drinking sherbet?” said someone in the bridal party on 
Hara’s wedding. And the town babu played with our bell-metal 
bowl as if he had not seen such a strange object ever ... That day 
when Bipin Babu and family had come to our house on one of 
their rare visits to the village. The youngest, Ramu, looked around 
and said,— Don't they sit on chairs over here? I felt like telling the 
blighter that this was not a post office or a court-house ... The long 
drawn sigh of Taramoni into the mirror—alas! The young lady of 
Tatanagar is now the old hag of Ranganipur! ... The words of old 
Bhagirathi grand-uncle, supposed to be words of praise—son, you 
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have done well, indeed, by not finishing college (he does not know 
that I had hardly begun). Those others have fled, but you have 
held on to the village, have done honour to the sacred land ... Sita 
and the district magistrate. Sita and Biswambhar Chhotray, Anch- 
alpradhan, Sita and her brother-in-law. They all say the same 
thing— Such a clever girl! and so pretty! Some of them would not 
even believe that she is my daughter!! 

He felt hungry all over again on coming back to his house, and 
had a piece of banana, if there was one. Then he started writing 
letters. First, to ‘“‘darling Sita” and then to the “mistress of my 
heart’. He sensed a glow of martyrdom as he wrote, late at night 
and with an empty stomach. 

Having finished writing he resumed reading “‘Black Mask” or 
some such detective novel he had bought in the footpaths of the 
Collectorate, and fell asleep in due course. 

... Thus it went for over six months. Nandu Babu had been to 
his village for some time. Taramoni had made it plain that she had 
no more money to spare for his town life, and something final had 
to be done immediately. (But she did not look overly distressed, 
and, touch wood, she could make herself look beautiful as in those 
early days, thought Nandu Babu). Sita was bubbling with quest- 
ions, without caring for answers — “Nira apa was telling me that 
in schools over there the girls teach boys. Is that so? And in each 
school you have a different colour for your dress, red, blue, pink, 
all kinds. Bapa, could you put me in a School where they have 
blue? Say, yes p-l-e-a-s-e!”’ But the facts of the situation had re- 
mained unchanged. 

The situation had worsened, so to say. 

At least thatis what Nandu Babu was beginning to think. A 
few days back he made himself press the aching backside of Rahas 
dada. Dada was visibly pleased. Another day, when invited for a 
meal, he volunteered to eat in the plate from which Bipin Babu had 
just eaten his dinner. Auntie was taken, somewhat, by surprise. But 
later, she showed profound affection and kept on feeding him with 
this and that, like his own auntie. Nandu Babu had assured himself 
on both occasions that there was nothing demeaning in what he did. 
They were elders and his own people, after all. But he could not 
help feeling, as days passed by, that the gentlemen (not their wives) 
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did hardly respond to his humble and generous ways. As if it was 
all settled that he was a hanger-on, waiting on their kindness. How 
could they have such ideas? Have I fallen so low as that? Thou- 
ghts such as these made Nandu Babu think that the situation had 
indeed worsened. 

These days he had given up his walks in the evenings. He found 
it more sensible to remain at his own place, in chosen postures of 
reading and thinking, till it was time to go to sleep. Once while 
reading a novel named “‘Kingdom of Hell”, he fell to having a 
bitter-sweet dream of many men trapped in his den. It was not 
known if they were his friends or enemies, but evidently they were 
in his power and he was trying to assure them that they need not 
have any fears, for their captor was Nandu, who had the heart of 
a King. 

Somebody was heard knocking at the open door. Nandu Babu 
woke up and saw his neighbour Ucbhab Patra advancing on him 
with a broad grin. Petty school teacher with a host of ugly brats 
and mean to the last paisa—what has he got to do with me? And 
why the broad grin? 

“Namaskar Nabaghana Babu. How is everything?” 

“Fine”. Nandu Babu prayed the fellow would leave soon and 
he could return to his Kingdom of Hell. 

But in the course of half-an-hour Nandu Babu was seen lapp- 
ing up the words of Uchhab Patra like a devoted pupil. His face 
wore, in quick succession, the looks of incomprehension and ani- 
mation, and it was hard to guess if he would settle for one or the 
other. The last phase of the conversation was, more or less, as 
follows: 

“I don’t understand. Why shouldn’t I do the business directly 
instead of being the agent of somebody?” 

‘Well, well, (nodding his head in a gesture of mild exaspera- 
tion). I am not asking you to be a common middleman, a dalal, as 
they call him, but an agent. The agent of Government”. 

“[ see—” 

“No, I am afraid, you have not seen the light yet. In the ordi- 
nary course of business you could be blown away by winds or 
scorched by the heat, but in a business like this, you will be in your 
cosy corner, always, safe from cut-throat competition. Do you 
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follow me?” 

““Yes—” 

“You are not to do anything on your own. Government will 
buy from the people, Government will sell to the people. You will 
be there in between and have your commission. Of course, the 
donor will have his share, but the rest is all yours.” 

No answer. The eyes again showed incomprehension, made up, 
perhaps, by equal parts of wonder and unbelief. 

“May be you think the commission will fetch a few rupees 
and it will be fewer when the donor takes his share, But Nabag- 
hana Babu, let me tell you, it is a gold mine. You mark my words, 
Who cares for the commission, any way? The material that will 
pass through your hands will not be small. Of which, by God’s 
grace, some will be damaged by water, some will be eaten by rats, 
and some will be stolen. And some more will be issued to ghosts, 
you know what I mean”, Uchhab Patra laid it thick with a smirk, 
“The accounts will all be clean, mind you. We will see to it .. And 
you will be master of the hidden treasure. None else,” 

Nandu Babu responded with a gaping mouth. It seemed to 
him that this was in continuation of the dream offered by the 
“Kingdom of Hell”, Ucbhhab Patra was possibly a spy or a leader 
from the other side. However, wishing to test-check on reality, he 
put him a question, in a querulously sharp tone, that surprised 
even himself— 

“But why should I be given the job? Who am I?” 

Uchhbab Patra, the school teacher, broke out in a loud and 
seemingly helpless Jaughter, *‘‘Do not bother about it... please”, he 
said haltingly, ‘‘Everything has been arranged. The donor does not 
want to be known, but there is nothing beyond him. It has been 
settled that we will start with rice and then go on to cement, and 
then... provided of course you agree.” 

Nandu Babu took some time to smile, but when he did it was 
a lingeringly sweet performance, Uchhab Patra decided that there 
was nothing further to be said. 

The smile remained with Nandu Babu well after the intruder 
had left the scene. He felt like discovering himself in an unbeliev- 
ably new light. Nandu was set to do a big and extraordinary busi- 
ness. 
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No use guessing about the unknown donor. Could be Rahas 
dada, Bipin Babu, Narubhai or some officer, Sethji or minister— 
who knows? The donor believed that Nandu Babu was not incom 
petent, that is what mattered. The capital, to start with, was no 
hundred or two hundred, but a solid ten thousand! 

Nandu Babu called to mind the glow on Sita’s face. She was 
dancing with a blue dress on. 

... A few days later he brought his family to the town. Sita 
was enrolled in the convent school and she was given the name of 
Sangeeta. 


(2) 


Now Sangeeta is running sixteen, She wears no blue dress, but 
nylon saris for going to college. 

Nandu Babu has built a house. The construction is not over 
yet; you get the smell of wet lime and cement at many places, Bipin 
Babu has been telling him so often and sometimes with a chuckle— 
“Nandu, with the time and money you have spent on this house, I 
could have built three of them, honestly!” Taramoni too has lost 
patience. She tells her friends in sorrow, not unmixed with pride, 
“God knows when it is all going to end! There was no prayer- 
room in the original plan, even though I had asked for it. The 
prayer-room was added. Then he said the front verandah should be 
made wider, still more wider. And then he decides that there should 
be a portico at the entrance, as they have at Narubhai’s place... 
We are going to have a car, you know. Now he is bent on having 
two small rooms at the back yard with Jots of bookshelves. Reason 
being that Sita (she still called her Sita) can do her studies in peace 
and relax! But mind you, no thoughts about her marriage, arrang- 
ing for the dowry or any such thing... That apart, you are getting 
on in years. Must you work like a slave? Don’t you need rest for 
an hour or two during the day?” 

Nandu Babu has not, in fact, been giving himself much of a 
respite. It would not be wrong to say that it has been so for the 
last eight years. The torrents which were released that evening in 
the mud-hut at Hazari Sahi did not know any stopping. Nandu had 
to work himself to greatness—that was a constant reminder. If the 
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Rly Goods Clerk Somayaa asked him to be at the shed number 
seven for a little confabulation at three o’clock in the night, Nandu 
Babu would present himself on the spot, unfailingly, at the appoin- 
ted hour. Hundred bags of rice had to be made over to the indus- 
trialist Chitta Sarangi at his village Korhi within twenty four hours, 
and you could depend on Nandu Babu to deliver the goods, And 
there was of course the daily requirement of keeping contacts at 
various levels in the Secretariat, and receiving instructions from the 
Chief through Uchhaba Patra. 

Dutifulness. At all times you could see him loaded with the 
known attributes—grave demeanour with flashes of tentative 
smile, tautness of posture and perspiring forehead. As if he had 
taken the vows, simultaneously, of a soldier and a servant. Once 
even Uchhab Patra told him in a kindly tone, “Listen, you do not 
have to do all the running around, there are others too.” But 
Nandu Babu dismissed him gently, saying, “No, thanks, it is 
perfectly okay with me. Just this one consignment ...” 

Uchhab Patra could not understand him right then. But later 
he did. Once while watching the proffered face of a back-bencher 
in his class he recalled the likeness in Nandu Babu and realised 
that stupidity known as goodness is a physical presence that you 
cannot possibly miss. The square dial, receding chin, thick 
cyebrows, deep stare, wide-berthed nose and rosebud of a 
mouth—do not all these and more proclaim that he is ordained to 
be good? That is, he does not do work like most others, but 
engages himself. He is dumb-driven by the simplest and purest of 
motives. Like a peasant. Like a godman. Or like a weaver-bird. 
Could anyone ever connect him with black market? 

It was then that he realised why the Chief chose him, of all 
persons, to be his principal worker, and why Somayaa, Sarangi 
and others let him operate, as a matter of course, in the frontline. 
Because Nabaghana Babu never looked like one who would feel 
or express evil, and hence would never be caught. 

Uchhab Patra felt a little ‘envious of Nandu Babu. But he 
promptly banished the feeling as being absurd. For the fellow, he 
told himself, was a rustic wonder. 

However Nandu Babu, unmindful of what others would be 
thinking of him, has been continuing to work devotedly, and 
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progress. 

Evidently work has brought in money, more and still more. 
Which means greater happiness, as those others are having. The 
mud-hut was changed to a pucca building, which was changed 
progressively to larger and consequently pleasanter versions till 
he could build his own house. Now the courtyard looks so very 
spacious, more breeze is blowing through the windows, flowers 
are growing on flower-pots, daughter is eating cakes and biscuits, 
and wife is wearing newer varieties of saris ? The good fortune of 
passing thus from darkness to light makes Nandu Babu bow his 
head in grateful thanks to God Almighty, and his archangels such 
as the unknown Chief, Uchbab Patra, well-wishing relations like 
Rahasdada and others, and the many colleagues and associates he 
has been provided with. 

Going by external indications, there has hardly been any 
change in him. As before, he is seen moving about in the streets 
in a striped cotton shirt, an ordinary dhoti, and a pair of 
rubber slippers. He smokes biris more often than cigarettes. He 
enjoys reading detective novels whenever he finds time. But he 
has no doubt been feeling within himself that his heart has rega- 
ined its lost splendour. A matter of great regret, he sets thinking 
at times, that more than half of his life has been wasted. Wasted 
in smelling the dung-heaps of Ranganipur and in lying on the oily 
mattress of his bed, gazing at the winding creepers of the water- 
gourd of his neighbour’s thatch. However, he compliments him- 
self on his good sense in correcting the course before it was too 
late. 

Has he ever lost temper with anyone during the past eight 
years? Has he never wished that so-and-so may suffer, that any 
rich man may lose his wealth, or any poor man may not prosper? 
Earlier he had hardly known anybody in this town, excepting a few 
relatives. But now after taking to this business, he has come to 
know so many people of various kinds—contractors, clerks, other 
types of agents, peons, officers, workers, leaders, etc. Has he ever 
felt bitter about any of them and wished he had not been born on 
earth? No. Nandu Babu is quite positive about it and believes that 
he has not merely remained good, he has grown better. Any im- 
partial observer would testify to it. 
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His goodness is manifested in many ways, at home and outside. 
For example, that day at Rahas dada’s place when Dada was 
fretting and fuming over the irresponsible ways of Biju, his younger 
son,—how he was loafing even in business, had lost a railway con- 
tract through sheer negligence, etc.,—Nandu Babu came to the 
rescue of the poor boy and said, “‘I happen to know Mr. Kapur, 
Senior Stores Superintendent ... I can perhaps speak to him and 
take Biju along ...”” Thereupon Rahas dada fixed him with a dis- 
approving look, or so it seemed. As if he did not appreciate the 
contacts of Nandu Babu with higher-ups. And then he said— 
Don’t bother, I will speak to Barman at the Club.” But Nandu 
Babu did not feel offended. On the other hand he felt a surge of 
sympathy for the ailing uncle and brought for him, the same after- 
noon a new specific for stomach troubles, which was very much in 
demand and had to be procured in the black market. 

On the other day in Bipin Babu'’s garden, Nandu Babu started 
digging the earth on his own and in evident joy. Yet Bipin Babu 
was heard to offer a snide remark. — All this digging is not going 
to help, my dear fellow. The fat from controlled goods is not that 
easy to shed! But Nandu Babu responded with a bland smile and 
thought that the old man is always like that, none can beat him in 
jokes. The same day he made special efforts to obtain cement for 
the third house of Bipin Babu, under construction. 

At home Taramoni does not spare him either. She picks on 
him, regularly, for his bad habit of throwing biri stubs all over the 
place. ‘Who asked you to live in the town?”, she would say, “you 
remain a pig as always”. Sometimes she elaborates, ‘You have 
been moving with so many great people. But how come, you 
couldn’t imbibe a little bit of their culture?” Words such as these 
do not hurt Nandu Babu. He thinks that Taramoni is, unfortunately, 
one of them who are unable to appreciate the finger-prints of ‘“‘gre- 
atness”, “culture”, etc. He goes along, smilingly, casting a glance, 
at the new golden bangles and the Odissi sari of the latest design 
on the person of his wife. 

And Sangceta, He never fails to watch her as she moves on 
from one day to another in the path of progress. It amuses him to 
hear Taramoni when she says that the girl is getting a little too 
finicky in her food habits (would not eat brinjals and bhindi, this 
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and that ... and that is why she is growing thin). Taramoni does 
not realise that the girl has developed in her tastes. It was bound 
to happen. And it is only the stress and strain of studies that makes 
her look thinner, nothing else. 

A music teacher had been engaged for Sangeeta, but she could 
not make much headway in that line. However it gives great plea- 
Sure to Nandu Babu when she breaks into a song in the bathroom 
or while doing her arithmetic. For it seems to him that such is the 
music that reaches out from the earth to the heavens above, it 
does not have to go by the laws of beat or rhythm. These are 
vibrations of a soul. Tinkling vibrations of a soul, young and 
beautiful. He shudders at the thought of the life she would have 
suffered in Ranganipur if things had not changed. 

Once he noticed that Sangeeta had perhaps put on some red 
paint on her lips. The stuff used by the girls of Narubhai? What 
they call it—lipstick? Nandu Babu felt a little awkward, but even- 
tually he was overtaken by a sense of pleasure. The smear app- 
eared to be a cleverly new device employed by Sangeeta to surprise 
herself and her loving father, among others. 

All said and done Nandu Babu would be at a loss for an answer, 
if he is asked to name the difference between yesterday and today, 
between Ranganipur and the town of Cuttack, the essence separat- 
ing being and becoming. Prosperity would be a crude expression, 
culture would not cover adequately the acquisitions of the heart 
and the soul. But finally he would perhaps point out to Sangeeta 
and consider the rest as said. 

There are of course others deserving of love and respect. But 
Nandu Babu would hardly accept them as being representative of 
the new life. Nor could he imagine holding a mirror to himself, 
even if he is acknowledged as the founder and master of the King- 
dom come. It is Sangeeta and Sangeeta alone whom he could vis- 
valise, in the nature of things, to be the living symbol of the change, 
the difference—in the elements of her beauty, blossoming youth, 
dreams and desires. 

Let Taramoni and others say what they like. The work given 
unto me has to be done. The work of business and house-building. 
Of earning and spending. There are still many more years to go, of 
life and zest and everything. 
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Nandu Babu gives a long drag on his bidi and proceeds on his 
way. 


(3) 


It was a day of Shravan. Intermittent showers and an unceas- 
ing flow of sweat. Nandu Babu had been to the Railway quarters 
of Somayaa. There Somayaa forced him to drink beer, but Nandu 
Babu could not go beyond a few gulps. How do people drink such 
vile smelly liquid? No wonder Somayaa’s face looks like leather. 
But for this nasty habit, he could have built for himself a nice and 
big house. 

He thought of calling on another friend Nagpal (Nandu Babu 
considered all co-workers as friends) and seeking his advice on the 
problem of steel rods—how they could be transported to the given 
party, without anybody knowing about it. But he had hardly rea- 
ched the main road when it suddenly started to rain, and he had 
no time even to hail a rickshaw. Thereupon the warm fumes oozing 
out of an eating place by the road-side, named ‘‘Hindu Bhojana- 
laya’”’ seemed to offer him instant help and succour., Nandu Babu 
rushed inside and asked for a cup of tea, which he thought would, 
incidentally, take away the smell of beer from his mouth. 

“Got yourself soaked—is it?”’, someone bellowed by his side, 
just as Nandu Babu had started wiping off the sweat and water 
from his body. 

The greeting took him by surprise, to say the least, and look- 
ing around he saw a lanky long-faced gentleman seated on a bench, 
eyeing him with a strangely .crooked smile. As if the act of being 
drenched by rains was more petty than amusing. The smile was 
soon erased, but the crookedness remained, or so it seemed to 
Nandu Babu. 

Nandu Babu tried to give forth a friendly smile, but the gentle- 
man was not apparently in the habit of responding. Nevertheless 
he looked very much alive and his entire demeanour—the way he 
clutched his tea-cup, the way he looked at you, and even the way 
he ticked off an insect or something—seemed to be an exercise in 
awareness. And then he said, 

“The rains will continue. There was drought Jast year; there 
will be floods now, More people will die,” | 
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What is wrong with this gentleman? Nandu Babu wanted to 
calm him down and said slowly, 

“The crops have bzen quite good, I thought, and the rains 
need not be too much ...” 

The gentleman pushed his cup away and scanned the person of 
Nandu Babu, as if he was trying to gauge the truth of where the 
words came from. And then he pounced on him thus, 

“You think so? Really? No. It is bound to happen. Tomorrow, 
if not today. The people have crossed the limits of patience. They 
are unable to do anything, because they arc weak and helpless. So 
they have to be roused to action, and for that, you must have 
famine, the scorching kind, and the deluge. When thousands will 
die, and the famished ones will rush at those others ... to kill and 
eat what they can ... to kill and be killed ...” 

He went on and on. The passion engulfed Nandu Babu, so 
much so that he could not finish drinking his tea. He felt that the 
speaker was going through some acute suffering, but he did not 
know what to do. He noticed that the rains had stopped in the 
meanwhile, and it was time to move, but he could not release him- 
self from the listening post. 

¢. The fault is ours. Of men like us. The country would not 
have come to a sorry state such as this, if only we had made bold, 
once in a while . . . Haven’t you seen them? (the gentleman brou- 
ght his long face uncomfortably close) Haven’t I? The lolling 
tongues of black marketeers and profiteers behind the mask of 
scrubbed faces and laundered jackets? Yet we have shook hands 
with them, have invited them to our daughters’ weddings and 
begged them for donations. Why? Why? Why couldn’t we tear 
open the masks and smear them with tar? Couldn’t we, at the 
very least, expose them? Tell me please, will you?” 

What can I possibly tell them? And why should I? The 
fellow is mad. I must leave now. 

The other man noticed that Nandu Babu was anxious to leave, 
and queried with a broad grin. 

“‘Must you leave so soon? Why not have another cup of tea? 
The rains have not really stopped, you know...” His request 
seemed like an order and Nandu Babu asked for the second cup. 

“Are they not monsters? Do they ever realise that they are 
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sucking the life-blood of peasants, workers, clerks and all poor 
folk in order to drape their women in silk? and to make roses and 
more roses bloom in their balconies? Is that no human blood? 
Or does it taste excitingly different? ... But how long, sir, how 
long! The wheels are moving...” 

The speaker closed his eyes, unable, as it were, to bear the 
heat of his own words. That was when Nandu Babu made his 
escape with a brief ‘Namaskar. See you later.” But while on his 
way he wondered whether the fellow was following his movements. 
Forget it, he told himself. What can he do to me? What is he, 
after all? 

“Look here, rickshawallah, make it quick! That new two- 
storeyed building on the lane near the Konarka Press. Under- 
stand?” The thought of going to Nagpal’s place was banished. 
Reaching home was, for Nandu Babu, the urgent imperative of the 
moment. 

Dash it! I have heard many such lectures in my time. That 
apart, I am not that rich, am 1? Am 1 like Nagpal? Or like 
Raghunath Singh, Samsuddin, Pannalal and Seth Tulsi Das? I am 
nowhere near them nor even my co-villagers, such as Rahas dada, 
Bipin Babu and Narubhai. I am Nandu. It is only the other day 
I have come to this town to make a living. Have built a small 
house. The family are a little better off. That’s all. Why should 
any-one grudge me these few blessings? 

Tongues lolling . . . blood dripping . . . they will kill and eat, 
kill and—that is how they say on the stage. And in speeches by 
some wild young men in the Killa Maidan. It did not seem like a 
speech, though. Looked as if the thing was hurting him no end. 

Let it be. He has lost his head. I have not. I am a business- 
man, a householder, I am Nandu Babu. Oh, this rickshaw is 
moving like a snail! There is such a lot to do when I reach home. 

Eventually Nandu Babu went past these thoughts and reached 
home. And he felt a sense of peace. He removed his chappals, 
smoked on a biri in undue haste and articulated a long-drawn 
“Ah!” of relief. He glanced at his face in the wall-mirror, brushed 
his hair casually, and wondered why everything and everybody 
had fallen silent. Sangeeta must have gone to college. The cook is 
buried in the kitchen, the servant-boy is digging into earth in the 
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inner court-yard, God knows why, a Sari is lazing on the clothes- 
line, Taramoni must be in bed upstairs, doing nothing, there is 
such an awful Jot of dust settled in a corner, black ants are 
scurrying like thieves on the polished mosaic . .. 

Nandu Babu felt that the legitimate peace was slow in com- 
ing. He repeated the “Ah!” inside himself and sought to affirm 
that this existence shaped in pucca brick and mortar could not be 
shaken by any power on earth. It is no chinaware, but a tree, well 
and truly rooted. Three years have passed and many more years 
will pass—ten years and twenty, fifty . . . I will be dead and gone, 
but my children and grandchildren will be there, right in this 
house, solid as ever. Who will care to know how the house came 
to be built? And that fellow of today should also, by then, be 
dead and finished in heaps of dust! 

Yet peace eluded him and he thought he must leave the room. 
And so he went upstairs hoping to talk to someone or do some- 
thing. 

He found Taramoni spread out in the bed, reading a magazine, 
That was to be expected, but he did not like the scene, Seemed as 
if his wife should not be lying quiet at this hour and her thighs 
should not be so fat and her face so dull and faceless. 

Nandu Babu withdrew. There are many other places to go to, 
he decided, and moved about aimlessly. And soon he found him- 
self, surprisingly, in a small room at the extreme end of the right 
wing. Sangeeta’s room. Her own room for study and leisure. 

Her table was strewn with books and papers. A calendar dis- 
playing big foreign flowers, the class-routine neatly framed and red 
oily ribbons tied round a nail were to be seen on the wall. And on 
the shelves many more books and papers, powder-box, cream-jar, 
mirror, combs and what have you. Nandu Babu was not seeking 
to make an inventory, but he did not want to miss any of them. 
He felt that all these facts and promises were meant to be seen, 
even touched, by him, more than any other person. 

While being engaged thus in seeing them all, his eyes fell on 
a hard-bound exercise book with a label bearing the title “Poetic 
Passions—by Sangeeta Mohanty.” He could not help holding it in 
his hands and glancing through the pages. He then saw, one after 
another, about a dozen poems with titles such as, “The Lonely 
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Flame”, “My Beautiful God”, “Love in the rains”, “Shadows” 
etc. Life, Death, Love, Nature and God—all seemed to be there. 
Nandu Babu began to read a few lines at random and get to know 
their meaning. He could not understand them. But he was struck 
with powerful, if confusing, intimations of beauty and goodness, 
and thought that meanings or no meanings, these words were like 
mantras. He read them over again and was carried forward in a 
surge of wonder and excitement, till he burst forth with the decla- 
ration— 

My daughter is writing poems! Poetry! 

Is this not enough? Enough to prove that Nandu Babu has 
done no wrong? He felt like rushing out and passing the news to 
everybody. They will surely understand and compliment father and 
daughter on their grand success. 

Nandu Babu was anxious that they should know. As minutes 
passed, he became almost desperate. But eventually his eyes were 
clouded with tears. For he realised that no one would really 
appreciate the event. Taramoni would perhaps offer the wisp of a 
smile and start again on the theme that buying ornaments is more 
useful than building houses Somayaa, Nagpal, Uchhab Patra and 
all such persons would be polite enough to praise the girl, but 
would soon revert to the serious concerns of cement, rice and 
kerosene. Rahas dada, Bipin Babu and company would respond 
with grave attention. As if it was a new angle to Nandu’s business! 

And that long-faced man of the teashop would not care to 
listen. He would persist with those horrible words—lolling tongues 
. . „ dripping blood . . . will kill and eat . . . 


A Million Birds 


Her sari was resplendent with a million birds. 

The birds were beautiful and seemed ready to move. Mrs. 
Puri was abundantly beautiful. She could not but be so with so 
many objects of art and imagination of the cottage and machine 
industries, arranged around her, For example— Jamini Roy, the 
Birth of Venus, the river and boat of an unknown artist, Sri 
Krishna in ivory, the farmer and his wife on a jute canvas carrying 
loads of toil, the dancing dark-skinned Adivasi on a piece of 
bamboo, the snake-charmer on Khadi paper etc. Over and above 
there were imported and expensive varieties of electric toaster, 
glassware, chinaware, and stainless steel in closets and appointed 
places, which pleased the eye but were not meant for ordinary 
use. 

The bedroom. Mrs. Puri was lying in bed. She was not 
asleep, for it was eleven o’clock in the morning. She was spread 
out on a colourful bedcover. She was not wearing a nightdress, 
but a silk sari. And a million glorious birds displayed on it were 
ina state of suspended animation. 

It looked as if they would fly off in a moment. But they did 
not mean to do so. 

Outside the limitless blue of the sky points to a life that goes 
on and on, to hopes that are not fulfilled. And when you look 
down on earth you find it panting and heaving without reason, 
trying to give a meaning to life. A lot of sweat and sighs, smoke 
and dust go to give the meaning, but fails. 

Outside is the heat of the earth—the heat of effort, argument 
and conflict. Tons of paper are being written and torn up. Num- 
berless meetings are being held and dissolved. Wheels after wheels 
are carrying goods and persons. They are marching on, indeed! 


Fe 
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And the cold of the earth! The cold corpse ... The dead 
love! The not-so-young wife pouring out gruel from the rice pot; 
the dirty-white liquid flowing into the drain with the remnants of 
love. The husband gropes for her body in the dark of the night 
and snores away when the act is over . . . The dead birth! There 
are those who died while being born and yet want to live... The 
dead God! The sword in His hand does not glisten any more, 
the flowers do not smell sweet, the blood is not dripping from the 
Cross. God does not smile nor weep. And that is why there is all 
this jostling and elbowing. 

The heat and the cold. Knowledge and ignorance. Why should 
one go and meet this ignoble earth? And if you look at the sky 
above you get thirsty, awfully thirsty. The thirst will parch your 
throat, it will not bring the horizon any nearer. So the birds did 
not feel like flying off. 

Mrs. Puri was reading a book of jokes, There were a thousand 
illustrated jokes in the book. Some of them you could pass by. 
Some provoked the wisp of a smile. But once in a while a joke 
appeared so devastatingly funny that it seemed Lord Brahma will 
fall off his heavenly seat, and you could not but laugh loudly. 

One such joke made her laugh with her mouth wide open. 
She got up half-way from the bed, placed a pillow in her lap, gave 
it a joyful smack and laughed. The laugh began with a gurgle,— 
throaty and deep. Then the painted lips were parted, the two rows 
of teeth were exposed and the laugh came forth in a cascade. 
After the flow ceased, she passed a hand through her tresses and 
mulled over the moment, to fix it, as it were, in the frame of her 
happiness. Later she laid herself again on the bed and passed on 
to the next joke. 

The birds said, ... wonderful! They could not tell you 
whether the wonderful aspect was in the substance or the manner 
of the laugh. But they found the total expression to be unique, 
This lonely laugh within the four walls of her room, a laugh to 
bring enjoyment to herself and to no other, — this was the rhythm 
proper for life. The birds were greatly impressed, and gazed at 
her. 

Eleven-thirty. Time for coffee. Mrs. Puri glanced at the 
time-piece and was back to her book, 
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Thirty five minutes past eleven. The coffee had not arrived 
yet. But Mrs. Puri was not anxious. She was not reading the 
time, again and again. The coffee hour is not a point in daily living, 
but a familiar phase. It will come about in due course, like the 
morning, the midday, and the evening. The cook will see to it. 

The cook brought the coffee at forty minutes past eleven. He 
placed the cup on a teapoy near at hand, and stood at a little 
distance. 

Mrs. Puri was in the middle of a joke. So she idly stretched 
her hand, and stirred the coffee with a spoon. After stirring it a 
while she took a spoon to her lips, and muttered “‘Sugar.” 

The cook understood what the mistress meant,—there was 
less of sugar. She speaks out the same word when there is more of 
sugar, but then her facial expression is different. The cook went 
back to fetch more sugar. 

The coffee was duly completed and Mrs. Puri sipped it in 
spoonfuls. After four spoons of coffee and the jokes of one page 
she sat up on the bed, held the cup in her hand and sipped it in 
the normal manner. The open book was lying upside down. She 
seemed to be remembering something while drinking her coffee. 

The birds looked at her face glowing with the pleasure of 
recollection and were curious to know what it was all about. 

It is not possible to dwell on the object of her recollection. 
The memory shimmered like a moving shadow, eluding shape or 
form. 

Perhaps that is what brought about its peculiar charm, and 
therefore she did not allow it to acquire an outline. 

Mrs. Puri had just finished a joke flavoured with sex. That 
brought to her memory a woman who was a near relative, and the 
contours of a man whom she hardly knew. The two came together 
in her imagination and played odd tricks with each other. Obvi- 
ously the image was not steady or sharp. But how many can 
achieve the distinction of joining such disparate beings in wildly 
unfamiliar situations? 

She was radiant with the glow of pure creativity, and the 
birds were drinking it deep. Jairam arrived on the scene, at this 
point of time, with a shopping bag in his hand. 

Jairam was a boy of about seventeen years. His body was 
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well-built and shining black. He had a vest and a half-pant on, a 
shock of hair on the head and a few beads of sweat on the brow. 
And a look of self-importance in the face, bordering on vanity—as 
if he wants to proclaim that he is Jairam, the prince of young 
manhood, and that the shopping bag in his hand could have been 
something better. 

Jairam stood on the other side of the threshold and said “May 
I leave?” 

Mrs. Puri came back from her musings, gave a slight nod in 
recognition of his presence and said “‘All right.” The gesture was 
ample and beneficient. It was not merely an answer to the proposal 
made by Jairam, but conveyed her best wishes for his mission. 

Jairam had hardly left when Mrs. Puri called him back. She 
said, “Look, the brinjals were not good last time and the beans 
were stale. Why don’t you go to Sonachand bazar? Mrs, Mitra 
said that she got quality beans from there at only twelve annas 
per Kilo”. 

Jairam thought for a while and said “‘Sonachand bazar? It is 
near the College, well on the other side of the railway.” He looked 
like measuring the distance. There was the question in his eyes, 
“Must I go there?” 

Mrs. Puri did not ignore the questio1 and kept silent. She 
appeared to let him answer it by himself. After a few moments 
she asked, “‘Can’t you go there?” 

It was not a reprimand nor an order, but had a slight note of 
unbelief, His. hesitation was over. He nodded side-ways emphati- 
cally. A few overhanging strands of hair on his head moved back 
and forth. . 

Mrs. Puri saw the retreating form of Jairam. She noticed the 
small thick neck and the muscles of his limbs. She approved 
silently—young . . . and strong . .. 

The birds were observing the scene. They looked at Mrs. Puri 
with wonder and respect. The birds had an unique point of view, 
It had suggested to them that Jairam had the aspect of God in 
him, because he is the one who can deliver the goods, has the 
strength and power to do so. He can walk all the way on the 
burning surface and get the fresh vegetables. But it was Mrs. Puri 
who moved the power. With but a few words and a slight gesture 
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she could move his godhood to action. The great lady—greater 
than God! 

Mrs. Puri sank into the bed again. She kept aside the book 
of jokes and took out a magazine from the pile on the night-table. 

The magazine was exclusively for women. New cuts of cholis, 
new ways of overcoming body-odour, exotic recipes from the East 
and the West, the knowhow of entertaining a sudden guest when 
you have a refrigerator at home,—these and other useful articles 
were to be found in the magazine. Mrs. Puri turned over the pages. 
Suddenly she placed it on her bosom and looked straight ahead at 
the wall. 

Do peasants smile that way? and are their cheeks so round 
and smooth? 

That was the picture of a peasant on a canvas of jute. His 
body was bare, his large face was replete with moustaches and he 
had a basket of grain on his head. Mrs. Puri must have seen his 
smile before. Tt is not as if she does not like to see a smile on the 
face of a peasant. But she wanted to comment on it today 
because it occurred to her that Jairam could be a peasant of the 
correct type when he grows up and settles in his village. 

_ Jairam does not have a smiling face, he does not smile unless 
it is absolutely necessary. His face shows a certain strength of 
suppressed anger. When he will grow up the strenght will show in 
a hard hide and deep wrinkles on the brow. Is he going to have 
moustaches? Who, knows! 

Mrs. Puri was amused to think about Jairam of the future. And 
along with it she decided that the peasant depicted in art was not 
the genuine one. May be all peasants are not like Jairam; there 
might be some smiling round-faced individuals in that class. But 
they should find no place in objects of art. Just as there should 
always be a flute on the lips of Sri Krishna, and not a trumpet. 
Any deviation will spoil the effect. 

She started to re-draw the picture in her imagination, accord- 
ing to her taste. The face became oily with sweat, with a myriad 
furrows on the brow and a lingering glow in the eyes that refuses 
to accept the facts of life, As though he is tired of toil, but does 
not want to own defeat, and has always a question to ask of others. 

She went ahead as a critic and carried out alterations in the 
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other objects of art. The face of the peasant woman was made a 
little flabbier, the grin of the dancing Adivasi a little wider, the 
smile of Sri Krishna a trifle more curved, and so on. 

After the process of critical appreciation was over she gave 
out a partial yawn and started reading the Woman’s Magazine. 

The birds were relieved. They were beginning to apprehend, 
seeing her so thoughtful. But they had really nothing to fear. Mrs. 
Puri does not like to pursue her thoughts. That round-faced 
peasant has been there for years and has carved out a place for 
himself in that corner of the wall. There is hardly anything to be 
gained by having it changed. Tt is no achievement to tinker with a 
world that is full of errors and create thereby a fresh error, 

Mrs. Puri glanced through the pictures and titles in the 
magazine. She had seen them many times before and yet she did 
not mind seeing them over again. The eyes move, there is no 
strain on the mind. A modern lady of Bombay is posed against a 
car in varying forms and styles of dress . . . the colour-scheme of 
salads . .. the know-how of using sour rice-water in cakes ...a 
story named “‘Love at noon” . . . etc. 

It was quarter past twelve. Even without looking at the time- 
piece Mrs. Puri could sense that it was past midday. Accordingly 
several random thoughts fleeted through her mind with no harm 
done to her enjoyment of the magazine. Jairam should now be 
half-way to Sonachand bazar. On reaching there he will find the 
brinjals all the more rotten, and the beans all the more stale! . . . 
How many files should he have disposed of by now? How far 
away is the post of the Managing Director? He would get there 
quick enough if only he were a Jittle more smart and pushing... 
That child in the neighbour’s house is crying like nobody’s busi- 
ness; he is getting a sound beating from the mother. She beats him 
hard. His aunt is a social worker and laughs without reason, Per- 
haps this lady beats her child because her sister is single and is 
doing something useful. And if that lady laughs too much and too 
often it’s because she does not have the satisfaction of beating 
some one . . . There are still five to six hours to go before nightfall, 
Today she is supposed to go to the Srivastavas. Mrs. Srivastava 
says everything with a jerk, as if no one would believe her other- 
wise. And she cites authority for everything—I know so-and-so 
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was saying it, I have seen it in the house of so-and-so, it is all 
written in the Shastras, you know, and so on. Mrs. Srivastava 
wears her brassieres much too loose . . . 

She finished looking at the magazine. The thought-film also 
came to a stop. Mrs. Puri got up and turned on the transistor 
radio. Now is the time for European classical music, but she likes 
to listen to it. 

Today there is Mozart. She likes him best. She feels as if she 
is moving in a fairy land and the fairies are tickling her, She laid 
herself again on the bed, stopped all movement of the body and 
listened to the music with due attention 

At the same time the birds were overwhelmed and felt that 
their wings had been clipped. That they had fallen into a perfu- 
med well of paradise. 

They did not fret or fume. On the other hand it occurred to 
them—could it be the paradise of civilization? May be, they 
agreed. For her there is no deadweight of knowledge or ignorance, 
there is no discontent nor effort, no sympathy, nor malice, neither 
any indecency. 

Mozart was over, Mrs. Puri looked absentmindedly at a dis- 
tance, saw a lonely fly sitting on the refrigerator, and she slowly 
closed her eyes. 


The Hundred Sons 


I was suddenly overwhelmed by the sound and fury of youth- 
power. 

Please! let me collect myself! I had never seen you before, so 
near and all over me, that’s why. I might have seen you in proce- 
ssions, convocation halls and gheraos. But had never any occasion 
to get the feel of your power at such close range, sitting side by 
side on an wooden bench, having to obtain the smell of your 
soiled shirts, and chase the flies away with the help of your tatte- 
red notebooks on the Constitution of India. Those few hours of 
my existence come hurtling down the memory lane .. . Iremember 
the tremors. And the brave efforts I made to get past the shocks of 
intimacy. 

Among other things I recall having pitied Gandhari. For didn’t 
I know that she had spawned these hundred sons in vain? That 
these shabby young men were bound to perish, sooner rather than 
later, to prove the morals of Mahabharata? 

It happened recently. I was travelling to Calcutta on return 
from leave spent at my native place in Orissa. I live in Calcutta 
where I hold a job, my office and authority, an ordinary car and a 
smiling family. So I was anxious to get back to the city, after having 
spent about a fortnight with my parents and refreshed my roots. 

I was travelling by the overnight Puri-Howrah Express. I had 
allowed myself to suffer the hard planks of a third class sleeper, in 
the hope that it would be over soon and I would reach Calcutta in 
the early morning. I had let it be known, incidentally, to my co- 
passengers that I would have travelled by air-conditioned first class 
if it were on official duty, that the leave travel concessions do not 
apply to short distances, etc. But unlike them I did not find it easy 
to sleep in peace. Just as I was going to put on the switch and 
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read the time by my watch, yet once again, our train glided into 
the lights and hubbub of a big station. Kharagpur! Fine! Barely 
two hours to reach the destination. I got up to smoke a cigarette 
of satisfaction. 

The loudspeaker was carrying on with the sing-sSong an- 
nouncements—such and such train on such and such platform 
will leave—will arrive ... in Bengali, Hindi and English. What 
‘was that? Some wrong words, it seemed, were being conveyed to 
us in the package. I listened and I was given to understand thus: 
the Seven Down Puri-Howrah Express will leave at four forty-five 
hours, but there is a possibility of its being detained at Panskura. 

Of being detained at Panskura? Where is Panskura? And what 
exactly does he mean by possibility? 

However, I must get ready for the event, I thought. I may have 
to reveal my identity to the Guard or the Station Master and tell 
him that I am a senior executive on leave and I have got to go 
back soon or else ... 

The Seven Down left Kharagpur on schedule and trundled on to 
Panskura at day-break. The tiny railway station did not appear to 
be bothered by the extraordinary arrival of an express train. In fact, 
no one seemed to be in a hurry. The railway officials, frayed coats 
and all, were surely to be seen on the platform, but there was little 
movement. Two blue-coated subordinates were holding on tightly 
to their folded green and red flags, as if they had been asked to 
defend the non-movement with their lives. The message conveyed 
to us, I imagined, was that the stoppage was an unalterable fact 
and the future was not worth a moment’s thought. 

The train steamed out of Panskura, just as the message was 
beginning to sink in. But the “‘cha-wallah”, passing on to me the 
fifteen-paise liquid in an earthen glass, gave a broad grin in the act 
of running along for his money, and said “It stops again at Mecheda. 
Kaput”. I was not amused. 

It stopped indeed at Mecheda—evidently of the same class 
as Panskura — and continued to stop. The male passengers filled 
the platform in variegated cottons, barely removed from the com- 
forts of undress, to know and see the fun at first hand. I went past 
them and asked the nearest station babu for an explanation, “Ex- 
cuse me”, I said, “I am so and so, now could you please tell me 
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why the train has stopped over here?” The questioning was as 
sharp as I could make it in the circumstances. 

The station babu gave the answer in a level tone, bordering 
on hauteur— 

“Gherao in Uluberia.” 

‘“What kind of gherao?,” 

“The workers are squatting on the track.” 

“Which means, the train is not going to move?” 

‘Yes sir.” 

“For how long?” 

“Nothing can be said at the moment.” 

“Not beyond this evening, I suppose.” 

(derisive smile) 

“Nothing can be said at the moment.” 

Nothing can be said at the moment! If he were asked to de- 
clare whether he wished to live or die, the recorded answer would 
perhaps be the same. The stolid stupidity of the repetition gave 
me little scope for further action. 

I returned to my compartment. The grinning “‘cha-wallah”’ was 
a better specimen, I decided. I could do with a little malice, but 
not with such wooden bureaucratic behaviour. 

Tam not suggesting that being a top-level officer I do not 
share the common failings of bureaucracy. But I am sure I could 
have done better than him ... if only I was back in my chamber, 
with the proper tools. 

If only I did not have to be a passenger in a third class slee- 
per of this god-forsaken train! Leave aside the station babu. Did 
my khadi-clad co-passenger have to tell me that all big officers of 
the Govt. ought to be shot? Was the moon-faced trader, sporting 
a thin gold-chain round his neck, called upon to munch his Kash- 
miri apples and offer one to me? Did he consider me as part of 
the starving population? Or, what was worse, had he seen me 
hunting around in the platform for something to eat, jostling with 
the crowd for the fast-moving, yet evil-looking pakoras? And did 
the hollow-cheeked terrylene, possibly a civil servant, have to ask 
me pointedly whether the matter had been reported to the Home 
Minister, whether the General Manager had arrived on the scene, 
etc.? As if he was my big boss and asking for a position paper! 
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Honestly, the way these people were conducting themselves in the 
face of a crisis, was hardly edifying ... and I wished I could escape. 
I remembered the young “‘cha-wallah’’ again, almost with affec- 
tion. 

Meanwhile Mecheda had lost all interest in us. The Seven 
Down had outlived its relevance, not to speak of welcome, with 
the passage of hours ... and now it was eleven in the morning, 
Wild rumours were offered for our consumption after the pakoras, 
samosas, and what have you, had been sold three times over, and 
the vendors suffering from an excess of windfall were dozing and 
carping at each other alternately. Rumours, such as the shootings 
have started, the army has taken over, the wires had been cut off, 
etc. were being bandied about. The station babus had retired into 
unseen caves. 

In this situation, when I was thinking, despairingly, of having 
another bath, the promise occured to me in a flash. May be I 
cannot reach Howrah due to the gherao ahead in Uluberia, but 
couldn’t T go in reverse gear to Kharagpur? Wouldn’t there be a 
local train beating retreat from Uluberia or thereabouts? 

My hopes were confirmed by enquiries. Thanks! TI will now 
go to Kharagpur and spring a surprise on my cousin sister, T will 
restore myself with a sisterly lunch and decide on the next course 
of action. I will contact the proper authorities and take the earl- 
iest convenient train to Calcutta after the gherao is lifted. 

So, near about noon, I welcomed a Local coming from the 
opposite direction. Grabbing my suitcase I crossed over to the 
train as soon as it had stopped and entered the nearest compart- 
ment. I entered and heaved an audible sigh of relief. 

It was then that I was treated to the sound and fury, signify- 
ing, I hoped, just another slice of experience. 

Their number was hardly seven or eight, Their ages would vary 
between seventeen and twenty-five. But they seemed to articulate 
with numerous lips and eyes and limbs. 

“Sir, would you like to have a glass of cold water?” 

Who said that? One or more? These young creatures—no 
bigger than my own children—were they trying to be funny? 

I did not answer and tried to cover them with a grave parental 
expression. But I was not favoured with any reaction. Nor the hint 
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of a motivation in those limpid luminous eyes. The eyes appeared 
to be totally innocent of thought, including the wrong kind. I all- 
owed myself to think that I may indeed be looking sweaty and 
thirsty, and the invitation to drink some cold water may be genu- 
ine, after all. I was going to accept the invitation when I found 
that one of them was exhibiting a pack of cards in the manner of a 
conjuror, another was mercilessly shaking the torso of his friend in 
an attempt to say something, and yet another was using the open 
window to extend and withdraw himself in quick succession, shou- 
ting a song-line in some unknown language. 

I accepted the offer without further delay and said “Thank 
you, two glasses please”. 

Someone placed a cheap plastic water-bottle before me and 
asked me to go ahead. The gesture carried no courtesy nor ele- 
gance. I was reminded of the superior apple passed on to me by the 
moon-faced trader. The water bears no colour, I told myself, and 
there was not enough reason to take offence. 

A long way to go till Kharagpur. Should I keep quiet all the 
time? Or should I start a conversation? They had no doubt ack- 
nowledged my seniority by calling me “Sir”, but their subsequent 
behaviour was a complex of movements and sounds I could not 
understand, far less appreciate. 

The train blew the whistle, and a sharp imitative sound was 
emitted by one of my new companions. As if he was a boy of ten 
entertaining us all with a sense of his “joy and wonder”! That 
did it. I decided in favour of silence. Unsmiling too, if I could 
help it. 

The train moved. Suddenly someone—dark blue shirt, pock 
marks on the face and a dusty mop of hair—came closer to me 
and asked ¢“‘Sir, do you believe in this gherao?” 

I wished I could refuse to answer. For these forty-five years 
of my life, I had nurtured the delicate plant of my convictions 
(whatever they were) well within my sanctum sanctorum. Did I 
have to state them for the benefit of this irresponsible youth? 

Very well. My reply was unmistakably firm. “No, it only 
causes suffering to many innocent passengers...” 

He stopped me with a short burst of laughter. Making it 
appear that he knew it all along, a familiar piece from my kind of 
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text book. “Good”, he added, “but that apart, do these gheraos 
help the revolution?” 

I was preparing the rejoinder when another yelled at him from 
behind. “I say, Mantu, your sister was going to be admitted to 
the hospital,—no? What happened?” 

“Nothing. That bastard of a doctor wanted hundred rupees 
for arranging a bed. As I could not make it, he said there was 
nothing wrong with her and she could be treated at home.” 

“S07”? 

“So what? If anything happens to my sister ... you know 
what I would do. The dada of his neighbourhood belongs to our 
group. Some evening when the fellow would be coming back from 
the hospital ... ”(the gesture of an inspired stabbing, eyes 
popping out). 

The audience roared with laughter. 

I was amazed. To where did they belong? Which species of 
the human race? They were students, as it appeared from their 
books and notes, put to various uses. They were like my sons, the 
younger generation, hope of the nation . .. but how very odd and 
different! The ones I knew talked sense, spent hours in the library, 
wrote poetry in moments of tranquil recollection, did social work 
in patriotic interludes, danced and yodelled in discos for a change, 
and also did a little revolution—joined the procession, that is, 
when they were moved. They obeyed the need of balance and 
perspective, you know what I mean, so that they could pass 
through the prickly years without damage and attain the adult 
image, in due course, The proper and pleasant image of success. 
Like me, for example. But I never kncw about these—this sort of 
young men. What will happen to them?? 

My dear boys, do you think this lifeis a big farce? Hardly 
having shown a little concern for the ailing sister you are over- 
joyed at the thought of thrashing the doctor! You are shouting, 
whistling and laughing the moments away like ten-year olds, and 
yet claim familiarity with the revolution! Having asked me a seri- 
ous question, you forget I owe you an answer! that I do exist!! 

Moreover therc was none whose shirt was not crumpled. None 
whose hair was in place. Some did not even wear any footwear. 

Sadly, I concluded that these were the hundred sons. They 
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could not be saved. 

Nevertheless I was curious to know more about them. I mana- 
ged to gather pieces of information through half-answers to my 
questions and a painful exercise in observing and listening to them 
while they were engaged in a bewildering variety of occupations, 
such as, an instant game of cards, palm-reading, reference to the 
Jove-life of Mao-Tse-Tung and discussions on the relative merits 
of different localities of Calcutta in regard to a supposedly bazar 
delicacy known as Murhi-Masala. The main points of my informa- 
tion were: 

—they were daily commuters to Calcutta for studies; they had 
to turn back today from somewhere, thanks to the gherao 

—they did not occupy themselves entirely with studies, as 
they had to do a lot of work for the Party 

—they could not possibly stay confined to class-rooms, as they 
had to do jobs in stores, workshops etc. to support themselves and 
their parents and brothers and sisters back home (Sir, this is what 
they do in America, no?) 

—they did not study in Calcutta; they went there to earn a 
living and come back to study in their “own” country colleges. 

The facts were not contradictory, but they were bound to be 
overlapping, for Mantu was different from Sanku, and Sanku was 
not the same as Santu and .. . For other useful details here goes. 
Mantu's sister was lying ill for the last six months. Another sister 
was a clerk in some foreign company, but they were trying to re- 
place her by a chick who had caught the manager’s fancy. Five 
sisters in all. Mantu was not going to marry and bring another 
woman to the house (stupid!). Sanku—thc lean one with mous- 
taches—his father was a moneyed man, had saved five thousand 
by selling pan-biri, but the wretch vanished somewhere with the 
money. Sanku was not a small chap as he looked, he was once 
on the point of strangling the principal, when he called him an 
idiot. Nabeen—the one reading palms—his father was a vaidya, 
died of cancer. Nabeen told Sanku that he would die in the 
gallows (damned liar, I will be killed by bullets, by your leave!). 
Santu was a fine cook, his fishcurry was heavenly (he is a Bangal, 
but you dare not tease him!). His whistling was superb, once the 
poor policemen were misled and ran the other way. So on and so 
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forth. T hope the picture is fairly clear. Or is it? 

| Another small bit. They had not eaten anything since the 
Journey began. Not that they did not find e2tables at the many 
wayside stations; they had little money to buy them with. Things 
would have been different if they had reached Calcutta, as there 
Were arrangements over there for credit and concession, thanks to 
the Party. 

Is there anything left to be said? 

The train was stopping at each station, almost every five 
minutes. There were also the flies. T could not make out why they 
were so happy with the local trains. Mantu helped me to ward off 
the flies with more of his note books, but the results were minimal. 
In due course, I closed my eyes and kept them closed, trying to 
imagine the comforts round the corner when I would be enjoying 
the beauty of the lawn in my sister’s bungalow in Kharagpur, stret- 
ched on an easychair in the balcony . . . and recalling, with faint 
amusement, the adventure of the past few hours. 

The train had barely started to move from one of those sta- 
tions, when I heard Sanku shouting in his rasping tone— 


“There he goes! Shorty!” 
I opened my eyes and found him looking out of the window, 


with others crowded around him. There was an instant communi- 
cation in smiles and gestures for some call to action, and I found 
Sanku rushing to the spot where we had the red-rimmed alarm 
chain, protected by severe warning on the wall against misuse. He 
started pulling the chain. 

Why... what! My heart sank within me, but I was fairly 
vocal. I asked them to stop, even if my voice could not rise above 
the noise and excitement. They were prodding Sanku in a chorus— 
Pullt Pull it hard, damn you! 

I counted the passage of seconds. Now the train will come to 
a halt and the railway police will invade the compartment, They 
will surely question me . . . and then what do I do? Should I tell 
the truth? hand them over to the police? But they will fight. Oh, 
my God, I know how these young thugs will fight! 

“Please, please’”’ were the words I went on repeating, but they 


sounded like mantras. 
May be there was something wrong with the contraption or 
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in Sanku’s method of pulling, for the train did not stop. Then he 
gave up and almost fell upon me to ask—‘Sir, give me one rupee, 
quick!” 

I brought out a rupee-note without a moment’s hesitation, 
Sanku secured it in a handkerchief with a tight knot, and sent the 
object flying through the window. The event was hailed by my 
companions with a mighty applause of clappings, whistlings and 
what have you, including, I suppose, a round of “inquilab . , .” 

After they had calmed down. Mantu gave me the brief expla- 
nation. “‘That was Shorty, his right leg is shorter, poor thing. Lives 
in Khirai and goes to some college in Radhamohanpur. Fool, 
goes limping like a monkey . . . what are the trains for? Anyway, 
now that he has got a rupee, he can take a rickshaw or something.” 

I nodded my head, hoping to understand. 

They all got down at Radhamohanpur. Mantu spoke to me, 
apparently on behalf of the group. “‘Bye ... hope we will meet 
again.” 

I acknowledged the farewell, and told him inwardly that the 
question of meeting again would not arise, ever. 

Yes, I have forgotten to mention that a few others of the tribe 
boarded the train at the samo station, One of them, a silent 
bearded fellow, offered me a rupee before getting down at the next 
station, and announced “‘Sankud’a has asked me to give it to you, 
and say many thanks.” 


Apel 


The Apel is a lovable fruit. The pronunciation may be wrong, 
but that makes no difference to the juicy core of the smooth and 
glowing skin. Please remember what Shakespeare had said about 
the rose. 

I would rather say that the charms of a charming thing can 
sometimes be more delicious with a slight error in grammar and 
pronunciation. When the word passes through the lips of a girl like 
Anju. 
Anju says so on purpose. Anju is a show-off. Puts all sorts of 
odd and exotic thoughts in words, and flings them at you. And 
then breaks into a lilting laughter. That hurts my mature sensibili- 
ties, the blood flows a little faster in my veins, and I feel like pulling 
her towards me... 

I do not love Anju. There is no place for her in the heart of a 
progressive like me. Love for a person who cannot stand the 
downtrodden masses, lifts her sari inches above the ground when 
she happens to be in their neighbourhood and says she would like 
to round them up in a stable and feed them every half hour with 
gruel if only she were the President of India (and then laughs)... 
no, thank you very much! One of the images cherished by me is 
how Anju darling finds herself thrown among these people, thrown 
and confined, no means of escape . .. she is writhing in pain... 
she is crying her heart out . .. and I suddenly appear on the scene 
and do the rescue act. And then say—there! serves you right! 

I would very much like to be a little rough with her, pulling or 
lifting or whatever, and teach her a lesson. 

Once she asked me—“‘Guru Bhai, will you get me some tough 
and sweet apels? 1 am dying to bite into them and nibble like a 


mouse,” 
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I have not been born on this earth to fulfil the strange desire of 
an ordinary girl for nibbling sweet and tough apples. But it is also 
true that when she pronounced the word as a-p-e-1, opened her full 
lips, rolled it on her tongue, and released it slowly, the fruit seemed 
extremely delicious, a commodity in the black, secret and for- 
bidden . . . 

I did not bring out my car and rush to the market then and 
there. In fact, I did nothing. 

I went to the market when I read in the papers that there has 
been a bumper crop in Kashmir and apples are being sold in the 
Calcutta market at two and half rupees per kilo. 1 thought I may 
as well buy it in the open market along with the usual brinjals, 
beans and all. I will eat them, and my wife, my son, and my pet 
rabbit ... let Anju cat them too, the way she likes—how does it 
matter? 

Let me tell you here that Anju has been staying with us for 
the last two months, but she does not belong to my family. She 
calls me bhai, but she is no sister to me, nor my wife’s sister. Nor 
my brother’s wife. No relation whatsoever. In other words, she is 
for me a feature of the open blue sky which I cannot possibly 
touch, not to speak of pulling her towards me, etc. She is the little 
sister, once removed, of my friend Bakul. Married. Her husband 
was serving here in Calcutta with an exporting firm and has been 
transferred recently to some remote place in Assam where he is yet 
to find suitable accommodation for his wife. So I had naturally 
asked her to stay with us. Where else could the poor girl go? 
Leave the city and live with her parents or in-laws in some village in 
Orissa? Wouldn’t she have normally stayed with my friend Bakul, 
if he were in Calcutta? May be my wife thinks differently. But she 
too has come to accept her. 

I have really known Anju for ages, that is, from her teenage 
days, when her frocks were getting a little too tight for her, and: 
she was hoping to wear a sari on her next birthday. I remember 
how she used to pester us, when I and Bakul were struggling to- 
gether with our undergraduate physics, trying to avoid the gaze of 
the calendar girl. Fact is that even though my wife has other ideas 
about Anju’s staying with us, she gets pretty close to her, body-to- 
body, in the course of feminine jokes, laughter, and what have you, 
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whereas she remains absurdly remote for me. I would like to teach 
her a lesson, believe me, but there is hardly any scope for the ex- 
change, the giving and taking. 

Anyway on a Sunday morning, with a winter sun beaming on 
the Calcuttans I went out to buy vegetables and cut-rate apples in 
the Kidderpore market. I left my car at a distance and made it on 
foot. My servant was asked to keep a watch over the car till I came 
back. 

The historic Kidderpore market is by no means a relic. It has 
a living entrance, teeming with men and animals, trucks and 
rickshaws. You have to wend your way with utmost care. You 
have also to hop and jump, with a proper sense of timing. For you 
have to negotiate varied and exotic stretches of water—rain water, 
water that settles after an open bath, water that stays after a truck 
is washed, water that emanates from the body, and the relative mud; 
they are fresh, glistening and rich in smell. But better not hurry. 
You should feast on the sight of luscious greens being sold by 
vegetable vendors on both sides, in a raucous bid to serve you—rare 
lily-stems, plantain flowers, red spinach and the like, which you will 
not find in the licensed shops of the main market. Pray, proceed. 
A vendor stands at the spot where you would normally expect the 
policeman. A proud messiah at the crossroads, with a bottle in his 
hand, asking the erring men and women not to forget their scabies, 
eczema, rashes, angry sores, 0ozing sores, etc. Listen to him for a 
while, for he may yet break into a song. Proceed. There is not very 
far to go. You are not required on this day to wade through the 
gray waters in the fish market or dodge the splutterings of blood in 
the meat market. Fish and meat and vegetables are not your concern 
for today. The servant will buy them on your behalf. Your duty is 
centred on apples . . . red, sweet and tough. 

So I did not have to go inside the market. The fruit vendors 
were seated in rows at the entrance. I should take my time and test 
each one of them for holes, worms,—all signs of incipient rot. I will 
not allow myself to be beguiled by smooth sales talk. I may as well 
insist on testing some for the right strength and sweetness. I have 
not told Anju, but she would surely be hoping and expecting— 
won't she ? 

Anju would dance with joy at the sight of the apples. Like a 
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child. She would take one in her hands and hug it and kiss it and . .. 
I know her. She is a big show-off. But even if I don’t love her, is 
there anything wrong in fulfilling a small wish she has conveyed to 
me? Before coming to Calcutta she was somewhere in the jungles 
of Madhya Pradesh with her husband. God knows if she would 
have eaten any good apples over there. And by the time she could 
be settled in Calcutta, her husband had to go away on transfer. So 
on a certain day she had an impulse—to ask her Gurubhai for a 
favour, for some apples. I did not care to listen. But I have now 
come to buy them, thanks to the falling prices, and I am happy 
over how she would be happy to have them... anything wrong 
with that? Childish as she is, has she not made similar ‘‘demands” 
in the past? Gurubhai, won’t you get me a bulbul please? a Bhutan 
dress from Darjeeling? a Bankura clay horse from Bankura? I 
haven’t bothered to get her any of these things. I am not disposed 
to indulge her whims, the idle whims of the pampered rich. But 
should I grudge her the pleasure of a few apples? the pleasure of 
a few possessive bites? and deny myself the pleasure of... Dash 
it! there is such a thing as common humanity. 

No, I shall buy the a-p-e-l-s in joy. The select juicy ones. 

I went on asking them one after another if they had got the 
best. And rejected many that did not seem to make the grade in 
shape, complexion or smell. It looked as if I was shopping for 
pleasures of another kind, had to have a proper inspection, never 
mind the insults. But I must have the best, for once. Shouldn’t 
bother too much about the price either, just because the news- 
papers had said something. 1 shall not disappoint them, including 
Anju. 

Finally I bought three kilos of Kashmiri apples, top-grade, at 
rupees three and quarter per kilo. 1 lifted my bag of apples more 
than once, to feel the weight. I liked it. 

Dear me! Have I spent an hour already? When are we going 
to buy the rest of the things? I tried to walk a little faster (but 
mind the mud for the apples’ sake) and get back to the car in time. 
Now I shall sit in the car, and send my servant to buy the vege- 
tables etc. Here let me explain the significance of these arrange- 
ments. The cars get stolen in Calcutta. And also stepneys and 
tools from inside the car, even hubcaps, sun visors, brooms, rag 
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cloth and what have you. The other day my neighbour Raju Mitra 
found valuable tools missing from the boot of his imported car, 
and he is convinced that it must have happened here in the Kidder- 
pore market. I am a civil servant, after all, not a rich businessman. 
How could I leave my old car at the mercy of thieves? So we had 
decided, master and servant, to protect the car and do the market- 
ing by turns. Now I have done the special shopping for apples, 
and he shall do the rest. 

I was hit fairly often by tails of fish and stems of vegetables 
sticking out of other shopping bags, for they too were in a hurry. 
But I did not make an issue of it. Not for today. 

Having arrived, I carried the bag gently into the car. But it 
got tilted somehow, and three or four of the apples rolled down 
the footpath. We lost no time in picking them up and putting them 
back in place. 

That was when I discovered that several non-descript types 
were lazing in the footpath, in the verandahs of closed shops and 
near the hydrants. But their eyes were open. 

I sat in the car, with the apples by my side. Have to stay put 
till the servant comes back with the fish and vegetables. So 1 
lighted a cigarette and blew the smoke at the warm and smiling— 
could be laughing—sun. 

The two of us are alive, I told the sun. God knows when you 
have begun and when you are going to quit. But couldn’t I join 
you for company for the day, say, this hour, living and smiling 
and laughing together? With a hand around the apples and feeling 
through the things of life, like you are? Do you mind? 

I am not being vain, I said. I am emulating your greatness, 
just a little bit, asking for a naya paisa* of your abundance. 

I remembered Anju, while I was trying thus to be humble and 
content. I saw her lying on a silk bed and eating the apples. No 
gratitude there. She was not thinking of me or anybody for that 
matter. She was contemplating her navel, like a female Vishnu. 

Ah! may be I have failed to teach her a lesson. But could not 
her parents, brothers and sisters do something to tame her ? 

She would surely be looking at the ceiling when she eats those 
apples. Isn’t she moved by the agony of an insect in the spider’s 


*Smallest unit of a rupee. 
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web? Or does it titillate her? 

Is she privileged to eat, and always? To have what she wants 
and keep on having? 

“You bloody mother-fuckin’ son-of-a-pig . . .” 

I was startled. Not that I did not expect to hear such words 
in a place like this. But I was not prepared for the thin female 
voice. It was, I noticed, the voice of a five-year old boy playing in 
the footpath with a few other children of his age. Clutching a few 
stones and pebbles in his hands, and cursing, in between bouts of 
bawling. One of the playmates was grinning at him with rows of 
yellow teeth. Another was wiping the yellow snort from his face 
and smearing it on his leg. Yet another was engaged in scratching 
his naked crotch, and was keeping his mouth open in an effort to 
do it well. 

That black long-faced fellow sitting on his haunches (stripped 
to the knee) on the steps of a closed shop was putting a wire or 
something into one of his ears. Bringing out the dirt, I guess. He 
was also engaged in his work. 

Three or four women crowded around the hydrant were engag- 
ed in their business too. Waving their hands about and protesting 
something loud and unclear. 

Apparently none of them were disturbed by the child’s 
outburst. They had accepted the mutual obscenities as a fact of 
life, like the shining sun. And they had their own non-duties to 
perform. 

(Anju is munching the apples at leisure). 

My sympathies went out to those people. Such scenes of 
leisure by the have-nots are rarely to be seen in my daily life. And 
who am 1 to say that whatever they are doing now is negative? 
They who have produced wealth for the society with blood, sweat 
and tears? 

The children had started playing again. They were turning the 
stones over in their palms and playing some unknown game... 
But haven’t I seen some such game played by the kids of my child- 
hood? In the village I was born? And perhaps they too were 
bothered by snort and scabies . . . 

(Anju is munching the apples at leisure, biting into the body 
and sucking the juice . . . says, you are wrong, Gurubhai, I never 
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played such silly games and was never so vulgar). 

The black man had finished taking out dirt from his ears, and 
gave me a big yawn. Then his eyes blazed into me for a second. A 
flash of recognition or hate or whatever. 

(Anju is continuing with the apples, biting and chewing and 
sucking it all ... and says, please come back for heaven’s sake, you 
can never trust the eyes of those terrible men, and be by my side). 

The women near the hydrant, clad in dirty. skimpy saris had 
stopped waving their hands and were whispering to each other. 
What about? Could be me. And that black fellow was stripping 
well beyond the knee in a gesture of defiance. Or so it seemed to 
me. The children were now fighting over a blotched tin plate, and 
the snorting one, unable to get at the thing, was frantic—he leans 
over and licks it! Another set of choice words would now, 1 
thought, be splashed over me and the winter sun... 

(Anju is smiling). 

I felt caged and confined in the car. An acute sense of non- 
movement, of not being able to open the door and reach out to 
them, my poor underprivileged friends. And Anju, that is, the 
smile of her untouchable lips was getting a little too much to bear. 
I do not usually have to face such situations in my daily life. For 
I am always on the move. I do not have to be stuck for more than 
half-an-hour in their territory, keeping a watch over my car and 
the blasted apples. What happend to Bhagia, that idiot of a servant? 
Does it take that long to buy a few vegetables and fish? 

Suddenly I heard a noise, somewhere near. I suspended my 
thoughts and looked around. 

A large number of men were running this way. And shouting. 
I opened the door of my car and stood outside. 

They were chasing somebody. Get him, kill the bastard—was 
the refrain, a repeated call to action that rose above the collective 
voice of the people. 

Which excited me. I had no doubt that the man who was 
running away, trying to save himself from the popular wrath, was 
an anti-social beast. He has committed such a heinous crime that 
the citzens could not possibly sit back and allow the law to take its 
own course. Good. Sometimes it is a sin to wait and see. The 
holy fire must burn. So I thought I should join them. I should be 
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a part of the movement, the upsurge, and let my social conscious- 
ness do what it may. 

I ran. A gentleman joined me in the race, unmindful of the 
pounding from vegetables in his shoulder-bag. What happened, 
Sir?—he went on asking me. But I was in no mood to answer. 
The enquiry was indeed pointless. What matters is that the criminal 
must be caught. May be he is a drunken truck driver and has run 
over a poor rickshawpuller, may be he has kidnapped an innocent 
child, or may be he has raped . . . what is the use of asking for the 
precise nature of the crime? Ask your conscience, the social kind, 
and join the masses. 

Alas, I was left behind and gasped for breath. For notwith- 
standing the tremendous urge and enthusiasm I could not outrun 
the limits of my age. 

However I noticed that they were gradually making a circle on 
the road side, near the St. Thomas School. 

I was relieved. The wretch must be there at the centre. There 
is no escape for him. It seemed I too had placed my avenging 
hand on his neck, had helped Rama in building the bridge. 

On my way back I remembered. My car. My apples! I have 
left the door unlocked, perhaps open. My precious possessions 
have been left lying at the infamous crossroads, at the mercy of 
my newly-found friends—obscene and alive and intrepid. 

I have to run like mad, I said. But somehow I did not feel like 
straining myself. Let me face the inevitable. 

My fears were not liars. The car was sitting squat, but there 
was no bag, nor apples. I slumped in my seat. 

You may well tell me that I should have known better. That 
I had deliberately left the door open, had knowingly slowed my 
pace while coming back, and had thus allowed them to take the 
apples . . . and teach Anju a lesson. 


Could be. But I am not bound to love her, even if you think 
I am a cad. 


Mr. K. Nabeen and the Donkeys 


Mr. K. Nabeen came down the steps of the hotel entrance 
with a firm clatter of footsteps and a benign appraisal of the morn- 
ing laid out before him. A shade of gray. Fine. As if it was even 
better than sunny. He got into the waiting car, checked the papers 
in his briefcase, and stroked his hair over again, but lightly, with a 
pocket comb. And then he gave the monosyllabic order—chalao! 

A donkey was standing near the gate. It was only after two or 
three sharp blasts of the horn that it cared to move its posterior by 
a few inches. But that was good enough for Hanif, the chauffeur, 
to drive his way through, muttering an obscenity, barely audible 
and meant only for the ears of the donkey. Mr. Nabeen did however 
get the general idea, and smiled. 

The son of a donkey refused to move, my dutiful chauffeur was 
delayed by half-a-minute, the poor fellow lost his temper forgetting 
the presence of his boss (what were his exact words?) ... Like 
master, like servant. Cannot bear with delay—these were the 
passing thoughts around the smile. 

Mr. Nabeen recalled the agenda for the Board meeting fixed for 
ten-thirty in the morning of that day. He did not notice any more 
the donkeys on both sides of the road, in various postures of living. 
The agenda. That is, the opening act of embracing each other, the 
dialogue and debate, cooing and carping, and the coffee. The appro- 
priate motions at the right moment. But inwardly you have to gauge 
their motivations, the way one or the other would be trying to use 
you as a pawn for his own ends. You have to be alert at all times, 
or else. I shall never relax, Mr. Nabeen told himself, and allow them 
to fool me. .. Meera says there are dark rings around my eyes. I 
am forgetting my daily Ovaltine. Rosie teases me every other day— 
Daddy, you are getting fat, believe me. You walk like a... 
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(titters) sorry . . . I know 1 get slightly breathless after three flights 
of stairs in my office. That is but natural. Dr. Joshi, my old friend, 
was just trying to be funny when he said—it could be a case of 
coronary deficiency. Why don’t you come to my clinic some day? . . . 
May be I am not getting enough sleep at nights. But who cares? 
Do I doze off during the day? Or do I commit mistakes? Of 
course I did sign a cheque for ten thousand the other day for Gobi 
Brothers, solicitors. I had forgotten that the cool bastard had 
ganged up with Sangamlal about a year back and was trying to 
oust me from the Board. Never mind. A mere ten thousand will 
not help Gobibhai to the top. And no one can oust me. Period. 
If he has one godfather, I have dozens of them in Delhi. But—but— 
Delhi is getting a little awkward these days, the party is changing 
colour, our man Sajjan Singh was shown the door by the Prime 
Minister, somebody was telling me .. . Forget it. Iam not one to 
get scared. I am still having a tough body and a first-rate brain. I 
preferred to drive all the way from Bombay to Baroda to attend 
this Board meeting (may be Hanif took the wheel for some time), 
and thought of many problems and disposed them of. And I was 
not that tired at the end of the journey—was 1? (Last night Meera 
got a little smart, smart and wicked—go to sleep, my dear boy, 
you can’t make it) . . . Damn it! Meera said this, Rosie said this, 
Joshi said that—! Do I not know myself? Not for nothing one 
Nabin Krishna Misra, slogging as an ordinary clerk a bare fifteen 
years back is Mr. K. Nabeen of to-day, a big shareholder in a 
dozen companies, proprietor of Mohan Canning Industries and a 
Director of the reputed Indrapuri Metal Corporation. Watch how 
he makes the foreign-returned managers, 1.A.S. officers and turban- 
ned marwaris eat out of his hands. And look at the posh flat he 
has bought for himself in the Malabar Hills of Bombay. Hmph!... 
“what happened to you, Hanif ? Gone to sleep or what?” 

“No sahib. Some procession”. 

“Procession? Here too?’”’ Mr. Nabeen was surprised but 
pleased. He never feels-alienated from the crowds, so long as there 
is no fear of an attack on him. Rather he is suffused with a sense of 
well-being—in having all those wild men and women for company. 
They are shouting and jumping around me. For my sake. They are 
out to do something about this bad bad world. For my sake, 
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Thanks. No shark of a director, officer or trader would now dare to 
eat me up. I am not alone. 

Hanif was passing the information “Sir, this is a procession of 
college students, they are going to have an election, and they are 
asking everybody to vote for some Pandey. But should they shout 
like this? And block the traffic?” Mr. Nabeen wondered if this 
gem of a chauffeur was restraining himself from the use of stronger 
words and sentiments. He must be knowing how I feel about them. 

They are my friends, these young people. Glowing faces. 
Sparkling eyes. High-powered spirits chafing at the curbs, beating 
down the embankments and making faces at the policeman. As if 
they would like to throw this world upside down and build it anew 
(but for this policeman), for good fun. They would like to take 
hold of their dear old mother and swing her around in sheer joy. 
We are your sons, mother. And we give a damn for others... 
look! our elder brother is sitting there in the car and winking at us! 

There are no targets, no deadlines, only a leader, a rallying 
point. Pandey for today, could be Sashi Kapoor tomorrow and 
Mao-tse-tung the day after. No bombs in their hands, nor, anger in 
their hearts, and no concern over the cost-benefit ratio. 

They don’t care for the calculations, for they are sure they 
have a million on the debit side and a million on the credit side. 
The accounts are squared. 

But my accounts are also balanced. And I have not tampered 
with them—have 1? May be a few devices, all in the game. 

At the end of his musings, and past the procession Mr. Nabeen 
arrived at the entrance of the branch office of Indrapuri Metal Cor- 
poration. He was glad to notice that Sangamlal himself was 
waiting to receive him. 

Mr. Nabeen faced Sangamlal. But before shaking hands with 
him he recalled in vain the joyous procession he had left behind. 
The people, young people are not here with me. I am alone. 

The motivations of the Director. Mr. Nabeen sought to pene- 
trate the motivations of the Chairman Sangamlal. Eyeball to eyeball. 
The moment passed. 

‘Welcome, this way please. Heard you come driving all the 
way from Bombay to Baroda. That’s wonderful—I mean for a 
person of your age.” Sangamlal gave a broad grin. 
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Mr. Nabeen responded with a matching grin, “Oh yes. Thought 
this is an opportunity for the family, let them see a bit of Baroda. 
So, how is everything? Hope your blood pressure is under con- 
trol ?”? 

“Sure. But there was nothing really wrong with me. The fact 
is, my responsibilities are getting a little too many. This is not the 
only company 1 have to handle. There are others that need my help. 
And there are also the municipalities, co-op societies, housing 
societies, quite a handful, they won’t leave me, you know. So the 
doctor said—”’ 

However Mr. Nabeen persisted with the sneering hint of a 
smile. Got you there. Yes, I did come driving all the way. So 
what? I am not suffering from blood pressure like you. And it is 
not merely blood pressure, my dear man, I know from reliable 
sources that there is something wrong with your heart. And that 
is why you have convened the meeting here, instead of at its Hqrs 
at Bombay. 

For the record, the reason given was that in the interests of 
the Company meetings should also be held at the Branches, and 
the Chairman wishes to host the next one at Baroda. The Directors, 
it is hoped, have no objection. Baroda is a beautiful place. 

Suddenly Mr. Nabeen felt like breaking into loud laughter. 
Baroda is full of donkeys. 

And you Sangamlal Daruwala are the chosen leader of them 
all! 

Mr. Nabeen enjoyed a sense of relief. He felt confident that 
he can thus destroy and demolish the other stupid directors, one 
by one. But I am not a fool. My thoughts are my own but I have 
to watch my words. 

Then he met Mr. Biswas from the Eastern Region. The poor 
man is being harassed to no end by his Naxalite workers, but he 
cannot get away. Cannot afford to lose his jute business. Has to 
keep going with his four houses in Calcutta, for otherwise the thugs 
will grab them. The fellow is slipping down the Bay of Bengal, 
but is eyeing at a straw. Cool and suave, though, on the surface, 
releases his words like as if they are diamonds and pecks at his 
biscuits like a bird... Has some stomach troubles. Don’t I know? 

Mr. Nayar. Short dark fellow, with eyes popping out like 
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bullets. “Hello, hello Nabeenji, how are you?” he shouted and 
advanced laughingly and menacingly like an old pal. He has eight 
hands, double than that of an average god, thought Mr. Nabeen as 
he met his outstretched hand. He can dip into the pockets of so 
many at the same time. Has got himself involved in a thousand 
ventures, from steel and textiles to Biri and brothels. But he has 
to fall in line, for he knows I know the dimensions of his empire— 
right upto the shores of the Arabian sea, off Surat, where some 
fishing boats gleam with smuggled gold, well before the rising sun 
can offer its own. 

The government nominee Rangamurthi sits like a Buddha. 
His upper storey is vacant. A mouthful of jargon will impress him, 
and he will start nodding his head. 

Mr. Ramnath of Delhi. A pucca sahib. But the delightful 
stories about his Memsahib are public property. He is staying in 
my hotel, and I have promised him a bottle of Scotch. 

The old man Bhaskar Rao. Acute diabetes. His days are 
numbered, and I suppose he knows it. I have told him that I may 
have a job for his do-nothing son in Mohan Canmning... if 
possible . . . 

These are the bigwigs. The rest are small fish, well-groomed 
but non-descript, except for their ghastly jokes and the way they 
blow into their coffee. They can be easily disposed of. 

. . . Yet when Mr. Nabeen sat with all others at the oval table, 
and the proceedings began in due time, his heart missed a beat. I 
am one among others. Aims, ambitions, dreams and desires do not 
belong to me alone, but also to those others, clever and stupid alike. 
So there may be a scramble for all you know, a mindless falling 
upon each other, and then only God can save my plans. Mr. Nabeen 

‘shook off his bad thoughts in a while, a /a Arjuna of Mahabharata, 
and looked ahead. Whereupon his eyes focussed on the Chairman 
and he seemed like seeing him for the first time. 

Sangamlal Daruwala. One above all. It is hard to beat him. 
The massive head and drooping eyes. He can kick you unawares 
(It goes without saying that Mr. Nabeen was reminded again of 
the donkeys. But he could not make himself smile). 

The proceedings began. Chairman Sangamlal delivered the 
opening speech, packed with power and wisdom. Concluding, he 
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exhorted the industrialists to sacrifice self-interest and increase 
production regardless of personal comforts and notwithstanding 
the unfair policies of the government, so that our country may soon 
be transformed into a Rama Rajya . .. etc. 

Mr. Nabeen put the idle time to good use by reading the 
agenda over again. So that the profile of varying motivations is 
clear beyond doubt and there is no fear of losing your way in the 
smog of highfalutin words . . . Item number three—that is mine. 
Indrapuri Metal Corporation should buy shares in the Pratapnagar 
Rolling Mills. We have to join hands with the small rolling mills 
and foundries in the best interests of the Company and the country. 
The Chairman’s speech may be quoted conveniently. The item does 
not have to say that the deal will help me to obtain some valuable 
import licenses through Sudhir Babu, the proprictor of the Rolling 
mills. Sudhir Babu’s cousin is somebody in the Finance Ministry. 
We sell the licenses in black and fortune will smile on both Sudhir 
Babu and Mohan Company (I am not doing anything for my sake— 
am I?) ... Item number five. Nayar. Some donations may be 
given to “Patita Bhavan’”’ as a mcasure of social welfare. Which 
would help rchabilitate a few of his favourite ladies of the brothels, 
leaving a certain percentage for the coast guards who will not 
trouble the fishing boats . .. Item number six. Biswas. The rates 
of dividend should be increased; the shareholders are getting despe- 
rate. The ulterior motive is to scrape as much as possible from 
assets outside Bengal. Biswas is an important benami shareholder 
of the Indrapuri Metal Corporation ... Item number thirteen. 
Bhaskar Rao. A new Branch should be opened in Andhra Pradesh, 
in the larger interests of the country. So that he might help some 
of his unemployed clansmen, including sons and nephews, to find 
jobs. The old man would have something to crow about in the Jast 
few years of his life... Any other item of importance? Which is 
the Chairman’s own? 

The discussions were lively as usual. Each one of the Directors 
had something to contribute, while the interested ones betrayed 
excitement, doused by nervous laughter, at the point of victory 
or defeat. However they wore the masks pretty well in the after- 


math; only the discerning would know bow their balance-sheets 
looked like. 
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It was all so transparent, Mr. Nabeen thought, even as he 
congratulated himself on his success. Yet he was uneasy about the 
way his item was passed—no questions asked, as if there was some 
unwritten clause in the resolution which would take good care of 
my goose. 

Odd. He cursed his feelings. The coffee tasted like dishwater. 
And the cashewnuts seemed like the nails and teeth of some un- 
known animal. 

But why? My item has been passed. That is a fact. So why 
should I imagine seeing ghosts? 

Which means Meera could be correct after all. That I cannot 
make it. 1 have no stomach for the heights, the climax. For I fear 
I can see them working at the so-called peak, and it will come 
crashing down in a moment .. . and that will be the end of me, a 
mangled hunk of flesh that was K. Nabeen. No! This is no peak 
really, that is why I am having such thoughts. 1 must rcach the 
very top; well beyond the reach of man or ghost. 

Pray, where is my Everest? 

What is Meera doing now? I have asked Hanif to take the 
car back and show them round the city. Meera would be feasting 
on the paintings of Ravi Varma in the Laxmi Vilas Palace (even if 
she would not understand a thing) and wondering if she could 
carry a couple of them to hang in our bedrooms in Bombay. Rosie 
is having a grand time, making faces at the Gir lions in the Sayaji 
Bagh Garden. The college boys are shouting evermore. Pandey is 
licking an ice-cream. They don’t have any aims to fulfil. For they 
are basking in the glow of my efforts and ambitions. Resting in 
the shadow of the plant I have grown with the pains of becoming, 
and are enjoying the cool breeze. Why shouldn’t I call it a day? 
Say that I have achieved my kingdom and it is time I sat on my 
throne? And let them sing hallelujahs for me? Let the aimless 
ones say—you have made it, dear sir, and we are happy. Inquilab 
Zindabad! 

Mr. Nabeen kept looking at Sangam Daruwalla. 

That is, he stared at the handkerchief popping out of the 
pocket of the Chairman’s achkan. Casual and generous, like as if 
he was more than a mere Chairman; he was the King. Mr. Nabeen 
wished it were another time, another age, when he could just take 
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up the sword and cut off the heads of his rivals. And reach the 
top at one go. Instead of these fifteen years (and more to come) 
of running about and going ahead by inches through many cock- 
tails, conferences and conspiracies. 

Mr. Nabeen lapsed into a long silence. Counting the winnings, 
one would think, and planning the next move. None could imagine 
that he was Jooking above, at the snows over the peak, and the icy 
hands were coming out, it seemed, to meet him. 

Rangamurthi, the government representative, made a special 
announcement at this point of time. The Chairman gave a knowing 
smile. The gist of the announcement was that govt. auditors would 
be appointed to check the accounts of bodies favoured by large 
loans and grants from Indrapuri Metal Corporation within the Jast 
ten years. Which means that the accounts of Mohan Canning will 
be audited again by the babus of the Secretariat . . . and possibly... 
the accounts will show. 

It was a sudden blow. But Mr. Nabcen recovered soon and 
invoked the white heat of anger against a malicious world. This 
must be the game of Sangam Daruwalla. The fellow can’t wait 
to see the closure of Mohan Canning and wipe me out. But I 
know my ropes. 1 will go to Gobibhai and pay him another ten 
thousand . . . more and more . .. and he will do something, must 
do something . . . 

But his anger refused to burn. Win or lose, it does not matter 
anyway—a voice within asked him to repeat and tell everybody. 
Whatever will be will be. K. Nabcen does not give a damn, for he 
has already reached, reached and achieved. 

Let them smile or laugh or whatever. Sangamlal, Meera, the 
whole lot of them. TI don’t care. Take it that Ido not wish to reach 
anywhere. OK? 

... The day ended and it was evening. Meera was effusive 
over the sights and sounds of Baroda, so very different from 
Bombay, and startcd asking questions without waiting for answers,— 
how did the Board meeting go? has Mr. Ramnath brought his 
Madam along? (chuckle) . . . hope Daruwalla is still looking like a 
toad. Etc. Rosie cross-examined—daddy, have you ever got on the 
top of an elephant? Or a camel? tell me the truth. For today she 
had acquired the distinction of an elephant ridc in the Sayaji Bagh 
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garden. 

Mr. Nabeen answered in a monotone of ‘‘yes” and “no.” Ignor- 
ed suggestions of going to a restaurant or a movie and ordered the 
chauffeur to drive, drive around the entire city. 

So Hanif drove around, talked about some grcat men as he 
passed by their statues and palaces (with little response from the 
Sahib and his family), and covered almost the entire length and 
breadth of the city, from Dandia bazar to Bidyutnagar and beyond. 

Mrs. Nabeen gave a broad yawn, and said—It is raining. 
Shouldn’t we go back to the hotel? No, Mr. Nabcen was not 
prepared to go back, yet. No stopping please, let the wheels move, 
no ups and down, but a rolling on, the motion that began when 
you came out of the womb and must continue till you enter an- 
other . . . no rise nor fall, but a rolling on . . . 

Let Sangamlal go to hell, long live Gobibhai, may Gobibhai 
drop dead and Sangamlal live, win or lose it matters little, but no 
stopping please, roll thou on . .. 

And then he saw it. The strange silent profile on the roadside. 
Standing still, regardless of the falling rain, with one leg raised. 
The Jegs do not move, nor the tail, the head or the ears. Eyes 
closed. A donkey. Mr. Nabeen stopped the car and got down. 

He went near it, not caring for the rains and disturbing voices 
of the family. Is it awake or asleep? May be the body does not 
move, but what about the mind? Is this how the motion ends ? 
Ceases? and rests in peace? 

Could this happen really? 

Mrs. Nabeen stared at her husband, and imagined, in dismay, 
that he was also raising a leg. ‘Hey what are you doing there?,” 
she yelled, “come back, come inside . . .”” For she had seen quite 
a number of donkeys today in the streets and fields of Baroda. She 
knew enough of how they live, eat, sleep, bray etc. And now she 
remembered an obscenity, the sad sullen mating of two animals, 
gray and hairy . . . 

She could not take it any more. She came out of the car, and 
rushed to the side of her husband. ‘‘Please, please—”’ she cried and 
began to pull him back. 

The donkey was still standing there. Unmoved. 


Fish Mayonnaise 


NE ii ci PUTIN 


I could not have chosen a better spot in Gauhati for a quiet 
lunch together, in honour of our twenty-sixth anniversary. Pity, 1 
was somewhere else, may be a big city, when I had to celebrate the 
Silver Jubilee lunch. For the frippery of an artificial pool (I recall 
the painted ladies too) could never match the charms of an ancient 
river—the mighty Brahmaputra. Add the privilege of having a cosy 
corner in the balcony with no diner in sight and you can well ima- 
gine why I was euphoric over my choice, the moment I sat down 
opposite Vandana, my wife, and fiddled with the menu-card. 

My wife is a gentle soul and it took her some time to join in the 
euphoria. But when she did, I noticed a certain glow in her face, the 
like of which I had not seen for ages. And I was confident that my 
bid to initiate her into the joys of flesh-food would be a total success. 

She is not a vegetarian by principle. It so happens that her 
parents are vegetarian, and she is not used to the smell and looks of 
a chicken leg, the hollowed head of a fish, and such-like objects in 
the platter. Give her some cake or a bite of potato cutlet with a thin 
stuffing of mincemeat, and she won’t mind. But she is visibly uneasy 
with the complete works, and I haven’t had the heart to force it 
on her. No, let me put it this way—my wife is easily persuaded, and 
I did not like to feel like a heel by making her do things which, as 
I knew, went against her natural affections. In food, dress, gossip, 
love-making or whatever. That apart, I had a strong notion, that if 
and when she took to the non-vegetarian pleasures, some damage 
may be caused to her gentle image: the fair rounded moon of a face, 
large and restful eyes, and the slow motion of smiles that rarely pro- 
ceeds to laughter, that is, the common open-mouthed “‘ha-ha”’. 

But I had not reckoned with anaemia, gastric troubles caused, 
as the doctors said, by insufficient protein, and a growing fear that 
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the poor woman now in her late forties may miss out on a good 
thing of life, till it was too late. That is how we collaborated, and 
decided that we should celebrate this anniversary over a proper 
non-vegetarian lunch cooked by unseen hands and served in a rest- 
aurant. The Brahmaputra was a bonus. 

Even as she gazed at the river, flowing beneath us in the languid 
manner of a woman fulfilled, and continued to glow, I got busy in 
choosing the menu. I felt the presence of a bow-tied youngman 
standing beside me. But I took my own time. This was not going 
to be an ordinary lunch, a mere fling at pleasure of an odd holiday. 
It promised to be an event. 

The young man coughed and started murmuring his “Sir”, but 
I went on scanning the continentals, chinese, tandooris, and what 
have you, with meticulous care. There was no problem with soup, 
bread and vegetables. But what about the central dish? The non- 
vegetarian core? Let him wait a while, this young fellow. How 
would he know about the aesthetic dimensions of a wife such as 
Vandana? 

Eventually it was an inspiration. Fish mayonnaisc. Chunks of 
white and soft drowned in the pale ycllow wonder of a sauce. 
That’s it. I turned to the bystander and gave the orders. 

And then I noticed the haunted yet cruel looks of the young 
man. “Thank You, Sir”, he said, adding for no reason that his 
name was Suresh. I should have known that morc was to come. 
Here was no ordinary waitcr, cither. 

I did not intrudc on the reverie of Vandana. 1 waitcd for her 
to say something in recognition of her own dcsirces. She does not 
have to say thanks, I thought, but 1 must have an cxprcssion beyond 
the glow—to lct it be known that this is what the doctor ordered. 
The prelude to newer pleasurcs of the palatc. All because of me. 
And as I watched her and cast a sidclong look at the river, it 
occured to me that there was an uncanny affinity bctwecen the two. 
Like a woman fulfilled, 1 had said of the river—didn’t 1? Swollen, 
that is, with the bountics of rains and rivulets, and gliding past the 
world in silences of happiness. Not for her gushing and gurgling 
feats to claim your attention but faint ripplings, barely writing a 
smile, all to herself, over all that she has received and absorbed; 
the riches of the world. The same with Vandana. Forget the 
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physical aspects, the slim frame touched by anaemia, the rather 
loud colours of her sari worn for the occasion, etc. She is a ful- 
filled woman. Swollen with the loves she has received and absorbed 
from the man in her life, and from her children, and from the old 
widow, one Mrs. Barua who lives down the lane, as also from 
many other uncles and aunties who would have crowded around 
for the mere asking and blessed her memory lane of forty-seven 
years. The gentle image is not a gift from the heavens; she has 
earned it. And so let my fair lady look upon her mirror-image and 
commune. No hurry dear, let the minutes pass . . . 

“I ook, look !”’ she suddenly said, pointing somewhere between 
the land and water, where you saw the inevitable boats, ramshackle 
huts, and quite a few of those big birds, circling around the water- 
front. I obliged her, but found nothing of special interest. 

“The way the eagle got his nose wet... who asked him to dive 
like a seagull or something?”’ she continued. 

I did not care to correct her on facts. That was a common 
kite, not an eagle. And I pitied the poor bird, for I took it that he 
did not get a bite, the ample and proud river would not give him a 
chance. Like a woman fulfilled—my foot ! I began to regard her 
with a sense of envy . . . and a certain fascination. That she has 
not received but acquired them—the loves and lives and what have 
you. She wanted to have them. Period. And she was not going to 
share the gold that casily with mere kites. Or with men for that 
matter. 

I saw more of them diving, as it seemed, for nothing. As if it 
was indeed gold and not fish that she could easily part with. Or as 
if the fish were deep inside her in contentment, and she would not let 
them be disturbed. But I was rather disconcerted to find that 
Vandana was enjoying the scene. I did not like the metaphor I had 
imagined for her a few minutes back, that she was akin to this river 
etc. She could be proud on occasions, but not close, like the other 
one. And cool about it, you know what I mean. 

That young man of a waiter, Suresh if you will recall, appeared 
again from somewhere. He was leading no procession of trays 
carrying food. Apparently he was anxious to gain precedence over 
more appetizing fare. The shuffling of his feet was unmistakable. 
And didn’t his moustaches, the bushy kind, flicker even as his eyes 
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bored into you? In a moment he gave— 

“Excuse me, sir, are you an Oriya?” 

“Eh?—yes”, I said haltingly for it took me a little while to 
make sure that he too was an Oriya and was trying to be friends. 
Not one of those smartaleck types who presume to spot you out 
by your features, speech and movements. I could, of course, place 
him easily by his rounded accents, among other things (the eycs were 
an aberration). But I have seen much more of this wide world, I 
told myself. And was I not about twice his age? 

Seemed he could read into my thoughts. For he started off 
thus, unmindful of the imposition, and the wasted minutes— 

“I am also an Oriya, sir. You would not know me for one 
(grinning with uneven but sparkling teeth), for I have hardly been 
in Orissa. 1 have been moving round the world for the last several 
years. Dubai, Nairobi and the East. Hongkong, Bangkok and then 
Singapore, that was the last one before I came to India on a holiday. 
But then I have stayed on. That’s because ...” He broke off with 
a shy smile hardly matched by the glint in his eyes. And 1 had 
again to take note of those impossible eyes, scemingly haunted, but 
anxious to pass on the fears to you, if he could help it. The glint 
Was ominous. I braced myself; it was time to get rid of him. 

“ . . Because I got married, sir. A typical village girl, her name 
is Bindu, comes from Bankulia, near Gope, Puri District . . .” 

That did it. I failed to stop him now and forever, for my wife 
turned away from Brahmaputra and fixed her trusting eyes on this 
talkative Oriya of an waiter. She belonged to Puri. And possibly 
the same area. So he went on, unchecked— 

“ . . But immediately after the wedding 1 brought her to 
Calcutta. And from there to this place. You know why? She 
wanted to have a darshan of the goddess Kamakhya. Kamakhya 
Devi will fulfil my wishes, she said and I did not ask to know.” 
Pause for a superior smile. “And then it all started—”’ 

“You mean—” 

“These killings, sir . . .” 

Vandana was wide-eyed. One would think she heard about it 
for the first time, was not in the habit of reading newspapers, and 
had never listened to my debate with friends over those awful 
events. May be I was not in Assam then, and was still trying to 
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resist the orders of transfer. But that did not matter. We were 
fully aware of the situation, wife and husband. So why does she 
behave thus? Hanging on to his words... like as if she too was 
a village girl and was eager to hear about the stirring events first- 
hand from the lips of a native Othello! I was disgusted. What 
happened to my fish mayonnaise? How long does it take in this 
lousy joint to serve an order—a simple straightforward order? 

The narrator stopped in his tracks. For a prosperous-looking 
diner had sailed in and was looking for a place to seat his sub- 
stantial wife and many children. “‘Excuse me”, he said and left us 
with the thud of a preamble. Was I relieved? No sir, knowing as 
I did that while he would save us from the proximity of this new 
diner and his brood, he would come back and oblige us with his 
incstimable presence. All through the meal. From soup to dessert, 
past the cherished fish mayonnaise. Well, what cannot be cured... 
But why, my dear man, the killings? Couldn’t you do better than 
that? Let me hope, he will lose the thread. But I had little hope, 
as I remembered how he had stressed the syllables, as if he had 
joined in the act, clenched teeth and all. Oh no, I was exaggerating, 
I told mysclf. 

But why, indeed, the killings? 

The question came back to me with the original headlines of 
two months back, and the anguished breast-beating of our esteemed 
leaders. Dash it! I am not thinking of the “why’s” on these lines. 
I am not a politician. And I am not responsible for a thing. But 
the point is, why talk about it now over again? And on a day that 
I had organised with such loving care? The fellow would not give 
us any peace, I said aloud. Whereupon she smiled. In the usual 
gentle manner, exasperatingly so, and amused. What was worse, 
she added “‘There is a lot more to come I am sure...” I could 
not decide if she was teasing us both or was genuinely interested in 
his story, killings and all. As if she did not care for the special day, 
or for peace either. 

It was a stock reaction, you may say, but I looked to Brahma- 
putra for a breather. The intrepid kites had retired. Beaten and 
exhausted. The placid river was reigning supreme with her elusive 
ripples. And the dark boats and dinghies were playing true to form, 
stroking her amplitude . . . in timid gestures of love. It has to be 
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love, she seemed to suggest, or else. 

He came back when we had started sipping the newly-arrived 
tomato soup. I found the soup below par in colour, flavour and 
taste. But my wife said “Good!” before I could comment. That is 
when I began to seriously wonder . . . but let that pass. 

“I was talking about the killings, sir”’, he resumed, asking us, 
as it were, to banish other hopes and possibilities. “Bindu said let’s 
go back. That was natural. But I had other ideas. These things 
would never happen in the countryside of Puri or anywhere else in 
our Orissa. There is no knowing if there will ever be a war in your 
lifetime or mine. So why not see it all?—I told her. .. see how it 
happens . . . we do not have to join them but we can always watch 
from a distance. I was then the sales rep. for a pharmaceutical and 
that gave me the advantage. Bindu agreed eventually. I made her 
realise that she was my wife after all, and she should love a bit of 
adventure . . .” 

I imagined the way he would have overpowered and over- 
whelmed the poor girl with his urban smirk, cruel (lusting if need 
be) eyes and smooth talk. Adventure, indeed! 

Vandana was wiping her lips at the end of the soup. In the 
relaxed manner of having enjoyed the first course. And the opening 
chapter. 

“I took her to meetings, gatherings of men and women at 
the foot of the jungles, in Namghars (community prayer halls), 
schools . . . wherever I could smell the atmosphere. Iam not a 
partisan, no sir. Of course I have every sympathy with the 
Assamese; the foreigners have no business to pollute their hearths 
and homes. But where could the so-called foreigners go? Our 
Prime Minister was right when she said . . .” 

For once I could appreciate the trend of the monologue. The 
young man was not uninformed. He had a sense of perspective. 

“But I felt the excitement. They were angry, the Assamese, 
Bengalis, Muslims, tribals . . . the like of which I had never seen 
before. I saw how sharp the spears were, the daos that were itching 
to chop off the enemy heads and the arrows dressed to kill. I heard 
the war-cries, the beating of drums under the moon, as they used 
to do in style in the good old days. Here was Mahabharata, after 
many thousands of years, I told Bindu, we were lucky to be alive 
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and see it all . . .” 

The fish mayonnaise had arrived in the meanwhile. 

Vandana did not allow me to explain how the entree had been 
specially selected by me to suit the beginnings of a change—or 
revolution, if you will—in her food habits. An instant appraisal 
and then she proceeded to do her best. Or so I thought. “But 
could you really see it all, you and your wife . . . I mean the whole 
thing .. . with your own eyes?” she asked while the fish entered 
her palate for the first time. 

“Yes, ma’am’”’, he said, and moved closer to her. But he 
declined for the umpteenth time to sit down and talk like an old 
friend. It was not permitted, I knew. But was it fair, this standing 
onslaught on our leisure? This conning of a lady, no kin to her? 
However, it was too late in the day to do anything about it. He 
was well inside the home grounds. 

“Yes ma’am”, he repeated. “‘“May not be the doings as such, 
but what comes after. But let me continue . . . you know Didi, the 
many languages I have been able to learn these few months? They 
are really great, each one of them, when they are shouted. Roared 
like a lion, in angry heroic terms. I remember the jatras of my 
childhood days. I could not understand a word, for it was too 
chaste and highflown for me. But the voices of the Rajas and 
Rakshasas, heroes and villains, could I ever forget them? . . .” 

What about the voices of pipsqueak Ranis? sighing damsels? 
jesting Brahmins? Don’t you ever remember them?—I felt like 
needling him like a brother-in-law, pceved at the way he had started 
addressing my wife as Didi. But there was such sincerity and 
passion (fake in retrospect) in the crescendoing words and such glee 
in those eycs, cruel as they may be, that I remained dumb over the 
rcst of the discourse. And I decided to enjoy my fish mayonnaise. 

“Bindu didn’t have the stamina to move with me all over the 
valley, from one battlefront to another—from Kokrajhar to Nalbari, 
to Jagiroad past Nellie, which was brewing then, to Sipajhar, and 
on to Gohpur. I left her with a friend in Chandrapur. It is very 
near Gauhati. I hope you have seen it, sir. A beautiful place in the 
lap of hills, with the river Kalong flowing by. It meets Brahma- 
putra just a little ahead, you can almost see the confluence from 
over there . . .” 
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The audience kept quiet. The fish was tasting a little different, 
but that could be my imagination. And Vandana had no comments 
to offer on the dish or on the narration. 

“But I scoured the earth on behalf of my company (another 
of his ungainly grins), and became a part of the raging war, each 
against all. Including the C.R.P. men... they were some heroes 
too, believe me, with their handle-bar moustaches, robust frames, 
shields and helmets like those of Assyrians, and above all, a benign 
contempt for everything and everybody in this part of the country. 
It was a great experience, I am telling you sir, a war at last to end 
all wars, an election to end all elections, all in the cause of our 
Motherland . . .” 

So he went on and on with graphic and colourful descriptions 
of the various warfronts, claiming that he was there somewhere, 
that he had even shouted the slogans and swear words, even if he 
did not wield a spear or dao or whatever. But it was clear that he 
did not really see it all. He was not really a part of the action, as 
he had himself said. So what was all this bravado about? 

I began to relax. And he also seemed to have exhausted him- 
self. I looked at my watch and glanced at my wife, carrying on 
famously with the first flesh-food in her life. A cloud had come 
over Brahmaputra, hastening the shadows of the evening. A little 
too soon, I thought. 

' But he had reached the evening of his Mahabharata. For he 
indulged in a long pause and a longer sigh. And then served it 
neat— 

“It was all over when I returned to Chandrapur and took 
place by the side of my wife, on the banks of the river Kaloneg. Jt 
was a cool evening, and we were watching the setting sun. And 
then we saw them floating by, one after another. First came an old 
man, bloated and sightless; even the crows felt cheated and left it 
alone. Next, as my wife remembers, the headless trunk of a boy. 
Then some odd hands and legs, looking like they were made of clay, 
insides out,—you know what I mean? Till the young people came, 
almost in a procession. Why no babies? My wife asked me. And 
I told her that they would not have survived thus far, for the fish 
would have eaten them. These are bodies that the fish have not 
been able to consume, and have had to share them with crows and 
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the bigger birds. Kalong will carry them along to Brahmaputra and 
who knows, they may yet reach the sea. Anyway we counted them 
Bindu and I, till it became dark; the tally was twenty-three. Not Bi 
very large number, when you consider the total of three thousand 
or more, but we found it quite impressive, for the river was a tribut- 
ary after all, and the evening was silent. Besides, the number is not 
all that important, you have to consider the quality. The young 
bodies far outnumbered the rest. And among the young there was 
a gem. The fresh and tender body of a girl, looking like a bride— 
even Bindu screamed when the crows pecked at her, starting with 
the eyeballs . . .” 

But I did not scream. I am not my daughter’s keeper. I do 
not blame the govt. either, for it has always been on the side of 
peace. And that young man, if you ask me, was no more than a 
pompous ass. However, I have not been able to agree with my dear 
wife till this day (forget about her affinity to Brahmaputra) that the 
fish we ate had no smell. 


NOTES ON STORIES 


A Saucer of Milk 


I The story was originally written in English and has appeared in the first 
issue (1979) of “‘Chandrabhaga”, a literary journal! edited by Jayanta 
Mohapatra and published from Cuttack. 


It is the story of an international crowd of Experts living in an apartment 
house in Swaziland, Southern Africa, and Tina a teenage gir) from Italy who 
appeared briefly on the scene with a cat and a loving penetrating lust in her 
eyes. 


Red Evening 

The Story was written originally in Oriya and included in the award- 
winning compilation “‘Manihara”’, published from Cuttack in 1970. 

The English version of the story as translated by the author and entitled 
“Red Evening” was published by the Penguin Books, U.K., in their anthology 
“New Writing in India”, edited by Adil Jussawalla, in 1974 (First Edition). 


Another English version of the story as translated by Ms Prajna Paramita 
was published by Cuttack Students’ Store, Cuttack in their anthology “Modern 
Short Stories from Indian authors” in 1974. 

The story is the experience of one evening in the life of an young “‘revo- 
lutionary” of Calcutta when he has reason to curse the bloody business for 
having failed him. 


Godless 

The story was written originally in Oriya under the title “Bidharmi” and 
included in the compilation “‘Laksha Bihanga”, published from Cuttack in 
1968. Tt has been included in several anthologies of Oriya short stories. 

The Gujerati version of the story, as translated by Smt. Varsha Das was 
published in “Abhinav Bharati”, June 1969. 

The English version of the story, as translated by the author and entitled 
*‘Godless”, stands included in the anthology “Modern Indian Short Stories 
Vol. IV” under publication by the Indian Council of Cultural Relations, 
New Delhi. 

A godly man suffers bereavement. But how am I responsible ?—asks 
the godless one of himself in great anguish, for he was indeed fond of the 
little girl. 


The Egg 
The story was written originally in Oriya and included in the award- 
winning compilation ‘‘Manihara”, published from Cuttack in 1970. 
. The English version of the story, as translated by the author, was publish- 
ed in “Minimax”, a literary journal based in Delhi, in July 1978. 


It is the story of a man and wife who presumed to love each other, but 
had to do some further exercises in loving when a fried egg went wrong on one 
fine morning. The results, alas, were not too happy. 


Dogs of the Night 


. The story was written originally in Oriya and included in the award- 
winning compilation ‘‘Thakura Ghara”, published from Cuttack in 1975. 
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The Gujarati version of the story as translated by Smt. Varsha Das was 
published under the title “‘Raat Na Kutra” in “Abhinav Bharati”, April 1973. 

The English version of the story as translated by the author and entitled 
“Dogs of the Night’”’ appeared in “‘Keynote”, April 1982, published from 
Bombay. 

The French version of the story entitled *“‘Les Chiens de la nuit” appeared 
in “Europe”, a French literary journal, published from Paris in their special 
issue, Jan-Feb 1982, on modern Indian writing. 

The Hindi version of the story as translated by Smt. Varsha Das appeared 
in “Sarika”, November 1981. 

The story is about some fighting men and fighting dogs who intrude upon 
the sleeping hours of a peace-loving accountant . . . but doesn’t he know how 
to save himself and his honour ? 


Death of an Indian 

The story was written originally in Oriya under the title “Amari Bhitaru 
Jane” (one of us), and included in the award-winning compilation “‘Ghara 
Bahuda”, published from Cuttack in 1968. 

The English version of the story as translated by the author and entitled 
“Depth of an Indian”’ was published in *“‘Debonair”, Vol V, No. 8, August 1976. 

Death comes to an Indian in Washington D.C., U.S.A., and his com- 
patriots. including the widow and the Ambassador, foregather for the funeral, 
unmindful of the first snowfall of the year. Our hero is duly impressed, and 
did not have to have an odd dream at the end of it all. 


Sangeeta’s Father 

The story was written originally in Oriya under the title “Sangitara 
Bapa”,. and included in the award-winning compilation “‘Manihara”, published 
from Cuttack in 1970. 

It has been selected by the Orissa Sahitya Akademi for iuclusion in their 
proposed anthology entitled “‘Best Oriya Short Stories of the 20th Century”. 

A simple semi-literate man comes to town in search of a job and status. 
Should you grudge him when he comes into money, and it helps his darling 
daughter to write poetry ? 


A Million Birds 

The story was written originally in Oriya and included in the compilation 
“I aksha Bihanga”, published from Cuttack in 1968. 

The English version of the story as translated by the author and entitled 
“A Million Birds” was published in Times of India Weekly, Short Story 
Special, Vol. 3, No. 40, May 6, 1973. 

The Hindi version of the story as translated by Ramakant Agnihotri from 
Oriya original was published in Aaj-Kal, February 1979. 

The story was broadcast by the University Radio Station, University of 
New Castle, New South Wales, Australia, in February 1981. 

It is the story of a few hours in the life of a lady of leisure, when nothing 
happens or is meant to happen and the resplendent birds in her sari are lulled 
into happiness. 


The Hundred Sons 

The story was written originally in Oriya and included in the award- 
winning compilation ‘‘Manihara”, published from Cuttack in 1970. 

The English version of the story as translated by the author and entitled 
“The Hundred Sons” appeared in “‘Indian Horizons”, No. 3, 1981, published 
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by the Indian Council of Cultural Relations, New Delhi. 


The Spanish version of the story entitled ‘Los cien hijos” appeared in 
“Papeles de la india”, volume 10, Number 3, 1981, published by the Indian 
Council of Cultural Relations, New Delhi. 


The story has been included in the anthology “Oriya Short Stories” 
published by Vikas on tehalf of the Authors’ Guild of India Co-operative 
Society in 1983. 


The Hindi version of the story as translated by Keshab Chandra Samal 
and entitled *‘Sau Bete” was published in “‘Aa j-Kal” Silver Jubilee Short Story 
Special, May 1970. 

The Urdu version of the story, as translated from Hindi, was published in 
“Aaj-Kal”, August 1970. 

The Malayalm version of the story, as translated from Hindi, published 
in “Mathru Bhumi Illustrated Weekly”, January 1971. 

The Kannada version of the story, as translated from Hindi, was publish- 
ed in “Karma Veera”, July 1971. 

A respectable middle-aged gentleman recalls, with horror, a journey he 
had to suffer in a suburban train in the company of a bunch of rural youth, 
ostensibly students, uncouth and unpredictable. 


Apel 

The story was written originally in Oriya under the title “Apel” and 
included in the award-winning compilation “‘Thakura Ghara”’, published from 
Cuttack in 1968. The English version is unpublished. 

The apple is a lovable fruit, more so when it is mispronounced by a girl 
named Anju. But make no mistake, she is unlovely, for she is anti-people. So 
do you mind if T missed bringing the apples for her ? 


Mr. K. Nabeen and the Donkeys 

The story was written originally in Oriya under the title “‘Gadhamane 
Kana Karanti ?” and included in the award-winning compilation “‘Thakura 
Ghara”, published from Cuttack in 1968. The English version is unpublished. 

Mr. K. Nabeen is well on his way to the top of the business world. He 
attends a meeting of the Board of Directors in Baroda and plays the game as it 
ought to be played. But he had reckoned without the donkeys, or rather the 
one who was not impressed. 


Fish Mayonnaise 

‘The story was written originally in English. It had to be written, given 
the time and place and the circumstance, namely the recent killings in Assam. 
The story gocs with the fish; I hope so. 

It has had no time to go into print yet and can be considered a “special” 
for this compilation. 
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